














LATTIMER-STEVENS 
METER CONNECTIONS 


ADJUSTABLE 





YET RIGID 








A Meter Connection that may be adjusted 

-to variations in the alignment of meter 
“columns is essential if meters are to be 

protected from strain and resultant leaks. 


No. 302 Connection with Shelf 
(Note red brass lock wing cock built mto 
inlet end.) 


Samples of any styles tree on request 


The LATTIMER-STEVENS COMPANY 


74 East Gay Street Columbus, Ohio 


New England Representatives: LF < TAP Pacific Coast Representatives: 
The Eastern Service Co. i J C. B. Babcock Co. 
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KOPPERS LIQUID 
GAS PURIFICATION 


That the Koppers Company has perfected a new process for 
purifying gas which has conclusively demonstrated its efficiency 


in actual operation is not in itself of vital consequence to the gas 
manufacturer. 


However, when it is known that by this process the cost of 


purifying gas is reduced approximately 50%, the gas manufac- 
turer is vitally interested. 


Koppers Liquid Purification Process will recommend itself to 
the gas industry. 


First—A saving in the cost of purifying gas of approxi- 
mately 50%. 

Second—Lower installation cost. 

Third—Ground space required is less than a third of that 


required for purification systems now in use. 


A plant of this type has been in successful operation at the 
plant of the Seaboard By-product Coke Company, Jersey City, N. J., 
for some time and is now purifying the entire gas output of that 
company, amounting to approximately 25,000,000 cu. ft. per day. 


We are prepared to build plants of this tvpe either complete 
or in connection with your present installation, and would like to 
submit figures for your consideration, 


THE KOPPERS COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 
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S.R. CARTER. Cussauce CITY OF 
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C0 scene ST. PETERSBURG 


ORS. VIRGINIA BURNSIDE COMMISSION GOVERNMENT 


FS ELECTED AT LARGE 

A. 7. THOMAS som NOEL A. MITCHELL. Mayor 
SA Cwemes BY BOARD OF Comm 
6. B. SHEPA - - oF Finance 
R. E. LUOWIG gue UTES 
€. c. GARVIN - - Omecror of Pusiic Worns 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


December 14, 1921. 


Stacey Manufacturing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: - 


We take pleasure in stating that the 


one million cubic foot Gas Holder you have built for 
us has just been completed and turned over to us for 
regular service. 


We consider this Gas Holder a first 
class job, both as to-material and to workmanship, 
in full compliance with the terms of our contract co 
ing thie work, and its speedy erection in what we co 
record time for this size holder has been very grati 


re 
ider 
Nge 





Great credit is due your Foreman, Mr. M, 
Miller, under whose competent direction the work has been 


carried out -without any untoward accident. 


We have approved payment in full of 
balance due you on the contract. 


Yours very truly, 


fii 


the 


Director of Public Utilities. 
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Safety Bulletins and Bulletin Boards 


The Value of Printer’s Ink in the Plant 


By Engineering Department, National Safety Council 


The use of pictures and stories to teach the work 
man what he must do to protect himself and others 
from injury is one of the most effective means of get- 
ting results and maintaining interest in safety work. 
Many persons are injured because of ignorance, in- 
difference, or carelessness and continuous education 
is therefore absolutely necessary to secure their 
whole-hearted co-operation in reducing accidents. In 
view of the fact that it is virtually impossible to carry 
on this educational work with each man personally 
there is no doubt that a live bulletin board offers one 
of the most practical solutions of the problem. 


Bulletin Board Construction 


Much of the effectiveness of safety bulletins de- 
pends upon the manner in which they are displayed. 
Some persons just tack up safety bulletins upon the 
wall, a post, or some other convenient place, but bul- 
letins like advertisements in magazines and other 
places, must be placed in an attractive setting in or- 
der to tempt the majority of workers to read them. 


Sheet Metal or Wood Frame 


Many good types of bulletin boards are used by 
different member companies of the National Safety 
Council. Most persons, however, favor the board 
with a glass door. The door can be locked or fastened 
with a catch as desired. The frame may be made of 
light-weight sheet metal or of wood. 


Illuminated 


Bulletin boards that are illuminated are much more 
effective than those which are not. They can be read 
at a greater distance, and the i!lumination is a real 
necessity on dark days and at night. 


Color 


The safety bulletin board may well be painted 
green for, just as red is the color which signifies 
danger, green signifies safety. To secure the proper 
reflection of light and contrast of colors it is best to 
paint the inside of the board white, except the back, 
which should be black. 


Removable Backs 


Bulletin boards which have removable backs have 
several advantages over the other types of boards 





They are especially desirable where there are a num- 
ber of boards scattered throughout the plant and 
where it would take too long for one high-grade man 
to visit each board every day. The backs can be re- 
moved by an assistant and carried to the office of 
the safety engineer or the man in charge of the bul- 
letin boards. The bulletins can there be arranged on 
the backs by some one well qualified to make a good 
selection, and then the backs can be returned to the 
boards by the same assistant. To avoid the possibil- 
ity of getting the removable backs in the wrong place, 
they may be numbered or lettered to correspond to 
the boards where they belong. This type of bulletin 
board has another advantage in that the backs of two 
or more boards may be interchanged, thus making 
it unnecessary to change the bulletins quite so often 
The back can also be removed and a blackboard in- 
serted in its place. The reverse side of some remov-~ 
able backs is a blackboard itself. This saves the 
bother of storing extra backs that are temporarily 
not in use 


Less Expensive Boards 


Bulletin boards without glass fronts, unilluminat- 
ed, and with solid non-removable backs are giving 
good service in many member plants of the National 
Safety Council 


Bulletin Board in Each Department 


Che effectiveness of safety bulletins depends also 
upon the location of the bulletin board. Bulletin 
boards should be as conspicuous as possible and 
placed where the greatest number of men will see 
them. One board is sufficient only in the smallest 
plants. Usually the best results can be secured when 
a board in each department, making sure that they 
will not be obscured by the opening and closing oi 
doors or by other obstructions. It is an advantige 
to locate them where the men congregate at lunch 
time, or near drinking fountains. 


Bulletin Board in Toilet Room 


“ome companies have placed bulletin boards in 
toilet rooms and consider thern well located. One 
objection to this is that some men. not beng und«r 
th: eyes of their superiors. may use the bullctin board 
as an excuse for staying away from their places of 
duty longer than necessarv. 
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At Plant Entrance 


Very often a bulletin board is placed at the en- 
trance gate or near the time clocks. Some persons 
obiect to this location because men coming in or go- 
ing out are usually in a hurry. On the other hand, 
if the bulletin board contains just one bulletin or 
some other material that can be easily and quickly 
read, it will serve as a safety reminder to every man 
just before he starts work or leaves for home. 


At First-Aid Station 


It is always desirable to place a bulletin board at 
the first-aid station or in the waiting room of the 
plant hospital. Men who have just been injured or 
who are coming to talk over compensation claims and 
other matters are particularly open-minded. They 
may then read every word on the bulletin board and 
learn lessons which they might not heed under any 
other circumstances. 


At Employment Office 


Another good lecation for a bulletin board is in the 
waiting room of the employment office. Men looking 
for jobs are in a receptive mood and it is much easier 
to sell them the safety idea at that time than later, 
when they have been employed and are more deeply 
interested in holding the r jobs. Bulletins posted here 
should be selected with great care; they should be 
changed at least once each week. 


In General Meeting Room 


General meeting rooms are excellent locations for 
bulletin boards. If safety committees or foremen 
hold their meetings in the superintendent's office, 
place a bulletin board there. Bulletins displayed in 
any executive's office also have a good moral efiect 
on the men who work under his authority ; they show 
that that executive is heartily in accord with the 
safety movement and that he expects his men to be 
boosters also. 


Outside Jobs 


It is a little more difficult to select a good location 
for posting bulletins when the workmen are employed 
on outside work such as rail and gas mains, and op- 
erating electric railways. It may then be advisable 
to place the bulletin boards at storerooms, terminal 
rooms, pay offices, inside tool-box covers, and at 
other places where the men are most likely to see 
them. In some lines of work safety bulletins can be 
brought to the attention of ie workmen by distrib- 
uting them one to each man with the pay envelope 
or with a special letter, or by having them discussed 
by the foremen or safety man right on the job at the 
noon hour or at some other suitable time 


Illustrated with Photographs and Drawings 


Bulletins which are illustrated are usually more at- 
tractive and therefore more effective with the work- 
ers than bulletins that are not illustrated. Pictures 
speak the universal language understood by all. As 
a general rule, the photographic illustration is more 


convincing than a drawing, for a photograph may be 
taken to show conditions as they actually existed at 
the time an accident occurred. Furthermore, an ac- 
tual photograph is absolute “evidence” that cannot 
be argued away and it may convince some men who 
would call a drawing the result of the artist’s imagi- 
nation. 


Cartoon Illustrations 


Cartoon illustrations for safety bulletins are of- 
ten very effective. Workmen or other persons por- 
trayed, however, should not be insulted nor made to 
appear in a burlesque or ridiculous fashion. If the 
circumstances surrounding an avoidable accident can 
be presented effectively in a humorous cartoon, it is 
almost sure to be read, and is easily understood by 
the illiterate as well as by the more educated work- 
men. Do not, however, carry the humor too far. 
The laugh should not obscure the lesson that is to 
be taught. 


Gruesome Bulletins 


Some of the most effective bulletins have illustra- 
tions which show accidents “just about to happen.” 
These pictures lead on the reader’s mind, and if he has 
any imagination at all he can easily p cture in his own 
mind what follows. Sometimes it is not left entirely 
to the imagination of the observer, and certain bulle- 
tins have illustrations showing results of accidents 
Some persons object to displaying colored pictures 
of infected wounds, bleeding cuts, and similarly grue- 
some sights because they consider them harrowing, 
repulsive or sickening. Other people consider such 
bulletins very useful. They realize that it is some- 
times necessary to use drastic methods te arouse 
workmen to a realization of the seriousness of certain 
dangerous practices. Then, too, the people who ap- 
parently have no imagination can see and understand 
pictures where they would never get the real idea 
from the words that some one may say or write. For 
instance, many men could never be made to under- 
stand the danger of an infected wound unless they 
could be shown a case of infection. It is often impos- 
sible to show an actual case; then a properly illus- 
trated butletin will serve the purpose almost as well. 


Indicate Safe Practices 


Some bulletins merely show the workman what 
not to do, while others show him what to do. Bulle- 
tins of the first type are of real educational value only 
when the mght method of performing a certain opera- 
tion is so generally understood that it is not neces- 
sary to point it out. It is often desirable to show in 
the same bulletin both the right and the wrong way 
of doing a thing. 


Unillustrated Bulletins 


Not all safety bulletins need be illustrated. An 
effective appeal can often be made by using “word 
bulletins.” Slogan bulletins are especially valuable 
for posting during special safety campaigns or dur- 
ing a “no-accident week.” Unillustrated bulletins 
and slogan bulletins also lend variety to the appear- 
ance of the bulletin board. 
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Statistical Bulletins 


An occasional statistical bulletin or chart may in- 
terest many of the workmen. Such bulletins could 
well give the number, causes, and severity of acci 
<lents happening in the entire United States, one par- 
ticular Stute, in « certain community, or in another 
well-known plant 


Foreign-Language Bulletins 


Some persons, especially those in plants where 
there are a number of workmen who cannot read 
English, think it desirable to post some bulletins 
printed in the language most easily understood by the 
workers. Other persons consider it a part of the gen- 
eral Americanization program to print bulletins in 
the English language only and in that way encourage 
persons of foreign birth to learn English. Between 
these two extremes, bulletins may be printed which 
show first a line of English and then underneath each 
word its translation into another language. This, of 
course, may detract from the good appearance of an 
otherwise attractive bulletin. In any event, wher 
foreign language translations are used, great care 
must be exercised to see that every word conveys just 
the exact shade of meaning desired. To translate 
accurately the directions for operating a machine, or 
for carrying out a complicated process, requires con- 
siderable technical knowledge as well as the ability 
to read and write the foreign language in question 
A slight mistake in translation might easily turn a 
seriovs and important statement or warning into 
something entirely different; perhaps something 
humcrous or without meaning. 


Filing and Scheduling Bulletins 


The person who is responsible for the bulletin 
boards should supervise the careful filing and sched 
uling of all bulletins received. All bulletin boards 
should be numbered, and numbers assigned to un- 
numbered bulletins. One copy for the files should 
be set aside from every set of bulletins that comes to 
the office. Bulletins should be filed not by number 
but by classification. This classification may vary 
for different industries. The following list is not 
complete but may assist when first making this classi- 
fication - 


Foreign bodies in eye Explosives 


Machine tools Electricity 
Prime movers and trans- Fire 
mission machinery Chemicals 


Hoisting and conveying Hot metals 


apparatus Falls of persons 
Steam and air pressure Falling objects 
apparatus Handling obiects 


Hand tools 

Safety in the home 
Safetv on the street 
Health bulletins 


Power vehicles 
Steam and electric rail- 
ways 


High-Grade Man in Charge 


The value of a bulletin board depends largely upon 
the care and attention given it. Some high-grade, re- 


sponsible person should be appointed to take care of 
the bulletin boards in every plant. It is too impor- 
tant a matter to be left to a clerk, an assistant, or an 
office boy. It offers a splendid opportunity for a 
man with real sales and advertising ability to influ- 
ence for good the entire working force. The bulletin 
board is a direct advertising medium for safety in a 
plant, and such publicity is just as important as ad- 
vertising a manufactured product to people outside 
the plant. The results obtained from bulletin boards 
are in proportion to the attention giver them and 
the sales and publicity ability of the man to whom 
they are entrusted. 


One or Two Bulletins at a Time 


The bulletin board should never be overcrowded. 
Some persons fill the bulletin boards by posting all 
bulletins as soon as they are received and then leave 
them there until new bulletins arrive. This is neither 
desirable nor effective. If the board is too crowded 
the employees will do either of two things: either 
they will not take the time to read any of the bulletins 
or they will read so many that their minds will be- 
come confused and they will not clearly remember 
any of the lessons portrayed. The workman can 
easily digest twelve or even fourteen bulletins a 
week, but only at the rate of one or twoa day. Suc- 
cessful companies post only one or two and never 
more than three bulletins at a time on any one board. 
This enables the average worker to read and compre- 
hend everything on the board in from two to four 
minutes. 


Change Bulletins Frequently 


It is advisable to change all the material on the bul- 
letin board at least twice each week—everv day if 
possible. If bulletins remain on the bulletin board 
for too long a time, the men get tired of seeing them. 
They may even lose interest entirely and drop the 
habit of looking at the board when new bulletins are 
posted. Constant change and varietv make a bulle- 
tin board as interesting and up to date as a news- 
paper. ‘uriosity and the pleasure of surprise will 
cause men to form a habit of reading the bu!letins 
each day, the same as they read the daily newspaper 
headlines and look for the baseball score. This in- 
terest can be kept alive only by continually offering 
something new and attractive. 


General Bulletins 


It is desirable to post from time to time general 
bulletins or ones which have no direct application to 
the nature of the work in the shop where the bulletin 
board is located. Occasional bulletins on accident 
prevention in paper mills, furniture factories, on the 
streets, and in the homes, if posted on a bulletin board 
in a machine shop are often more effective than we 
might at first imagine. Some persons object to this, 
but many workmen are continually changing jobs and 
like to learn of accident prevention, processes, and 
conditions in other places. Then, too, it is easy for 
the men in a certain industry to think that the safety 
men are “picking on” them and trying to make other 
people think they are more careless than the men in 
other industries. They welcome the news that prac- 
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tically every person in the world is subject to injury; 
and that the safety movement needs the co-operation 
of every man, woman and child, and not merely of 
the small group of workers in their own shop. 


Public-Safety Bulletins 


It is also advisable to display occasional bulletins 
pertaining to public safety. There are more than 
twice as many people killed each year because of 
accidents on the streets and in the home than are 
killec in industry. Workmen lose considerable time 
because of accidents that happen outside the plant 
and industrial managers now realize that it is a de- 
cided advantage to do all in their power to prevent 
accidents, no matter where they may happen. 


Bulletins on Subjects Other than Safety 


A desirable variety can be secured by occasionally 
posting on the bulletin board material on subjects 
other than safety. Educational bulletins on health 
sanitation, thrift, and Americanization are particu- 
larly valuable. Some companies go further and post 
shop notices, photographs and news items that are 
of general interest. Many other companies have no 
distinct sections for this general material but post it 
on the same board with safety bulletins. Sometimes 
the general material serves as “bait” and draws work- 
ers to the bulletin board who might otherwise pass 
by, giving it only a casual glance Care should be 
exercised, however, not to post too much general ma- 
terial to the exclusion of safety and educational bul- 
letins. Some persons insist that entirely separate 
boards be used for posting shop notices and other 
material of a general nature. 


Arrange Bulletins Neatly 


To be attractive, the bulletins on a bulletin hoard 
should be well and neatly arranged. The appearance 
of the board can be changed by varying the arrange- 
ment of the bulletins. If two bulletins are posted at 
a time, they may be placed side by side one dav, next 
time one over the other, etc Such a change in ap- 
pearance lends variety, and the men can then tell at 
a glance when new bulletins are posted. Some per- 
sons fasten the bulletins to the board with ordinarv 
tacks. Thumb tacks or pins, however, are better. 
They look neater and do not make such big holes in 
the board. Glass-headed push pins are easily handled 
— may be withdrawn without breaking the finger 
nails 


Bulletin Campaigns 


Sometimes during special campaigns it is desirable 
to post for a week or more only those bulletins which 
pertain to a certain subject. For example, if there 
has been an unusually large number of eve accidents. 
special bulletins should be prepared which give the 
men exact facts and tell them that for a week a spe- 
cial effort is to be made to prevent all injuries to the 
eve Then bulletins pertaining to this particular sub- 
ject can be selected and posted to the exclusion of 
other types of bulletins for the duration of the cam- 
paien. The National Safety Council has issued a 
bulletin catalogue which groups all bu!letins accord- 


ing to subject. This will help in selecting bulletins 
for special campaigns and for other purposes. 


Home-Made Bulletins 


Home-made bulletins should be posted often 
enough to let the men know that accidents are hap- 
pening right in their own shop. The men should 
never be given a chance to think that the accidents 
portrayed in bulletins issued by the National Safety 
Council and other agencies are “unusual things which 
happen in other plants but to which we are immure.” 
Some companies prepare home-made bulletins de- 
scribing every lost-time accident which happens to 
the men in their employ. It may at first cause a little 
entbarrassment on the part of the men injured, but ir 
such bulletins are dignified and absolute!y truthful, 
the men can be made to see the desirability of post- 
ing on the bulletin board a picture of the man hurt. 
together with the story of how it happened and how 
serious the injury is_ If the story can be to!d in the 
words of, and actually signed by, the man hurt it will! 
have a good effect as coming from “one who knows 
what he is talking about.” 


Give Recognition 


In addition to thus advertising men who have been 
accidentally killed or injured, it is also advisable to 
advertise the man or men who prevent accidents The 
good effect on the other workmen cannot be calcu- 
lated if photographs are displayed and in other ways 
due credit and recognition are given to those among 
them who have saved lives or performed other note- 
worthy or meritorious acts. In a similar manner it 
is well te post the photographs of individuals or 
groups of men who have established records in safety. 
Not only will these men be encouraged to continue 
the good work, but others will be influenced to at- 
tempt to better these records. The bulletin board 
can also be used to give recognition to members of 
safety committees and other workmen who make val- 
uable suggestions to the management. 


Be Brief 


In making bulletins it is best to write the story as 
simply and direct as possible. If the story is too 
long the men may not take time to read it all Use 
short words and wherever possible avoid using the 
word “don’t.” As a general rule, we all resent being 
preached at or being told anything which might be 
construed as a direct orders. The use of different 
colored papers, inks, and crayons add attractiveness 
to home-made bulletins. A good effect can be se- 
cured by using adhesive paper letters which can be 
purchased in different sizes and colors. 


Display Interesting Objects 


Very often great interest can be aroused by dis- 
playing something which has been a contributing fac- 
tor in causing or preventing an accident. For in- 
stance, a battered tool with a mushroome2 head may 
be placed on the bulletin board with a short descrip- 
tive story. Broken goggles and the story of whose 
eye or eyes they saved make a good display. Other 
good exhibits include a board with projecting nails, 

(Continued on page 39.) 
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Making Business Better in Yourtown 


Jumping into the Breach to Build Good-will for Your Community 


By FRANK FARRINGTON 


Was yours one of the towns in which the chamber ot 
commerce or commercial club died or disbanded dur- 
ing 1921? 

Or was it, perhaps, one of those towns where all 
efforts to start such an organization, or to revive a de- 
funct one, failed for lack of sufficient interest on the 
part of the business people? 

Were you, by any chance, one of the ones who lacked 
enough interest in the ad- 
vancement of the commu- 


Kind of merchant. Since you are willing to help, give a 
thought to what you can do to promote the improvement 
of business in Yourtown as a whole. What are some of 
the things you can do? 


What You Can Do 
You can—and you will, of course—operate your own 
business just as efficientiy 
as you can; but what can 








nity to be willing to do 
your part in helping to 
make business better? 
Were you unwilling to give 
any time and energy to vro- 
moting the general welfare 
of business in Yourtowr, 
becattse you were so intent 
upon the affairs of your 
own individual business ? 

Are you one of those in- 
dividuals who think their 
own interests are served 
best by burying their noses 
in their own business and 
forgetting that there is any- 
thing doing in town outside 
of their own stores? 

Have you failed to real- 
ize that the development of 
the business of the commu- 
nity as a whole is impor- 
tant to the growth and suc- 
cess of your own business ¢ 


—Editor. 








It’s a lot of questions that Mr. 
Farrington asks in this article, 
but each one has a point. 
them out on yourself, and then, 


as the author suggests, get busy. 


you do toward helping in a 
bigger way? 

If there is no organiza- 
tion of the local merchants 
you can stir up the matter 
and get one started. It 
needs only the energetic ef- 
forts of one live man to put 
that over. Get a few of the 
best boosters together and 
suggest organization. Don’t 
be afraid to take the presi- 
dency if it is offered to you. 
It will do you a lot of good 
to act as the head of such 
a movement. It will broad- 
en your ideas and familiar- 
ize you with the community 
in a way you never thought 
possible. It will make you 
a bigger man. 

If there is a dead organi- 
|| zation, see if you can awak- 
—f{ en it. If it cannot be 


Try 














Am I asking too many 
questions? I know they 
say that a fool can ask more questions than ten wise 
men can answer. But, one more question: Are the 
above questions foolish questions ? 

If the merchants of a town are not willing to work 
together, and work hard, to better business conditions as 
a whole in that town; if they are not willing to co 
operate to bring in more trade from outside and to 
bring it from a greater radius, there will be an increase 
in business for only a few men, and their increase will 
be at the expense of their competitors. 

It is a sign of business shrewdness to be able to get 
the trade of the community away from your competitors. 
A man may achieve some degree of financial success in 
that way. But it is a sign of something bigger and bet- 
ter when a man is able and willing to work with his 
competitors to bring more business to the town as a 
whole and to make business conditions better for all. 

You have probably noticed what I have in some towns 
where part of the business men hang back and will not 
help boost the general business welfare. Those hang- 
backers are very willing, and even glad, to profit by the 
work the rest do to make business better. All I can say 
about that is that I am thankful you are not one of that 


brouzht to life, start an- 

other. If there is one or- 
ganization that is just enough alive to resent being gin- 
gered up, start another anyway. There are some ad- 
vantages in having two organizations. 

Do all you can to see that there is in operation a live 
organization of the business men of Yourtown. Then 
use your influence to get them to act to develop busi- 
ness. 

All of you business men in Youriown ought to be 
beosting the business enterprises of the town. Haven't 
you met with some merchants who were so jealous of 
their competitors that they would rather suggest send- 
ing to a mail-order house for something they did not 
have than suggest trying a competing store? 

All of you ought to be reccmmending your local pro- 
fessional men, your banks, your amusement enterprises. 
You ought to be encouraging the belief that Yourtown 
is able to supply most of its people’s wants. 

There may be some respects in which the town 1s 
really lacking. Well, organize to supply those defects, 
hut don’t advertise their lack by knocking the town in 
the hearing of people you want to have making it their 
trading headquarters. A couple of active crabbers in a 
community can do more to drive business away thaa 
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you have any idea. You want more people to buy in 
Yourtown. Encourage special szles, dollar days, co- 
operative sales, etc. 


Be a Booster 


Encourage celebrations which will bring crowds. Try 
to put on enough such events to give your city the repu- 
tation of being a place where there is always something 
going on. The public amusement enterprises need the 
support of the business men, because a town which pro- 
vides good amusements is a town to which people like 
to come 

The towns where business is going to be best through 
1922 are those towns which have the reputation of being 
alive. Business for the retail store will travel miles by 
motor to-day where a few years ago it would not travel 
rods with a horse. Yourtown can draw on a thirty to 
fifty mile radius for business of the everyday retail 
sort. 

This drawing business from outside calls for active 
and aggressive merchandising methods on the part of 
your merchants, and the chamber of commerce oughi 
to be urging its members to greater activity all the time. 
People will buy where they are asked to buy. See that 
all the merchants in town keep asking for patronage, 
asking by constant newspaper advertising and by fre- 
quent direct mail publicitv. There is not a shadow of 
a doubt that if three-fourths of the merchants in You- 
town would each send out to his mailing list a lette: 
each week for a vear, the result would be such a great 
increase in the retail sales of the community as would 
astonish everyone. 

Your chamber of commerce needs to do some work 
with its members as well as with the outside public. 


Every member ought to be approached personally and 
sold on the proposition that he individually can do a 
lot this year to make Yourtown a better business center. 
The man who does not know what to do should be 
helped to get advice such as he needs; shown what to 
do and how to do it. There is no better medium through 
which to reach the business men and speed up their ag- 
gressiveness than the banks. Get the banks interested 
in showing the merchants how to do more business. The 
hanker has a standing the individual chamber of com- 
merce member cannot have. Merchants who hang baci: 
under other influences can be brought into action by the 
right sort of tactful influence from the bank. 


Should Work Hand in Hand 


You chamber of commerce fellows and the banks of 
Yourtown ought to be working hand in hand for the 
advancement of business interests. Think this over. 
and don’t stop with thinking. ‘ake action. Put it up 
to your bankers. 

Of course, the newspapers are going to co-operate 
with vou. It is to their immediate advantage. Your 
work products news and it produces increased adver- 
tising receipts. It may be necessary for you to write 
such matter as you want them to print, but you should 
be able to do that. 

Intelligent chamber of commerce work through 1922, 
aggressive action by the merchants as individuals and 
as a whole, will make business hetter in Yourtown. It 
will speed up business in just the degree to which youn 
interest is developed. Start right away and work hard. 
There is enough business to be had for the men who go 
after it, and only those who go after it are going to 
get it. 


Utilities Recovering With General Business 


Two Important Operators See Cause for Optimism 


Two viewpoints of 1922, in so far as the utility bus- 
iness generally is concerned, are contained in state- 
ments just made public in Indiana by S. E. Mulhol- 
land, vice-president and general manager of the 
Northern Indiana Gas & Electric Company, of Fort 
Wayne, who operates utilities in a dozen cities, and 
Frank J. Haas, vice-president and general manager 
of the Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Company, of 
Evansville. Each of these Indiana leaders in the util- 
ity field are not pessimistic over the year’s outlook 
Mr. Haas says that in his opinion the utility outlook 
is very much brighter. Mr. Mulholland says that 
“Such recovery as the public utilities may make will 
be neither more nor less distinct than that of industry 
in general.” 

The Indiana Utility Association has issued the 
statements of the two men broadcast through Indiana 
counties and they have attracted much attention in 
the local press in many cities. 

Mr. Mulholland’s view of the situation, as prepared 
for the JourNat, follows: 

‘It can reasonably be predicted that such recovery 
as the public utilities may make during the year 1922 
will be neither more nor less distinct than that of in- 
dustry in general. With probably one-half or more 


of the ponulation in Indiana, served by gas compa- 
nies, residing in industrial cities, and the other half 
living in smaller cities and towns largely dependent 
upon the surrounding agricultural territory, and with 
all cities suffering from the acute distress of the farm- 
er, the inwmediate outlook is not promising. 

“Public utility rate increases of most consequence 
came at about the time of the general slump in busi- 
ness and until utilities get back to a normal increase 
year by year over the previous vear’s volume of busi- 
ness, instead of a large decrease, as has been the case 
during the past two years, the present rates cannot 
in justice and fairness to the utilities or the public 
be lowered. In some rate cases now at issue it is be- 
ing fairly contended that from not only a moral 
standpoint but a legal one as well that rate-making 
bodies should defer reducing rates until the deficit 
of millions of dollars entailed by public utilities dur- 
ing the war period (the most prosperous time other 
businesses in the country ever experienced) has been 
largely retrieved. 

“There has been some decrease in cost of gas-mak- 
ing supplies from peak war prices and those of the 
year following the armistice, but these materials yet 
cost, exclusive of freight, a great deal more than dur- 
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ing pre-war times, while present freight rates alone 
on all gas manufacturing materials, are to-day greater 
than the pre-war cost of the commodity, plus the 
freight rates of such period. Labor costs have only 
slightly declined and with many utilities there has 
been no decrease at all, due to the fact that it was not 
possible for many utilities during the war period to 
increase wages to the rates paid by most other in- 
dustries. 


Existing Baneful Influence 


“Tax exempt securities are exerting a very baneful 
effect on utilities throughout the country and with 
close to a billion dollars needed by them to increase 
their service to he!p revive conditions, tax exempt se- 
curities are forcing the cost of money to utilities to 
a figure that is almost prohibitive. 

“Existing conditions offer nothing tangible upon 
which to warrant belief that the util ties in the State 
of Indiana can, during the year 1922, earn sufficient 
over a fair rate of return to enable them to reccup 
some of their former losses and also repay to local 
banks and other sources, the money borrowed with 
which to either meet operating expenses or prevent 
insolvency during the war time and subsequent pe- 
riod of utility distress, during which period the rate 
of return on the actual investment in utility proper- 
ties averaged only from 1 to 3 per cent, as against 
25 or 50 and in some lines of business even hundreds 
of per cent” 


Mr. Haas’ Statement 


Mr. Haas says: 

“In mv opinion the outlook for public utilities is 
verv much brighter. 

“The communitv’s growth and prosperity depends 
very largely upon the success of its pubtic utilities, 
and if such community is to progress and go forward 
the public utilities which serve it must also be pros- 
perous and able to render adequate service. and their 
ability to render service depends upon their income. 
which income should be sufficient to take care of 
operating expenses, depreciation and cbsolescence 
and pay a fair return to the investors on the money 
invested in the public utilities. 


New Capital Needed 


“In order that the public utilities can enlarge their 
plants and extend their lines to meet the demands of 
the public, they must enlist new capital, and this at 
the present time is of much importance. In a good 
many communities this new capital or money is be- 
ing raised by selling stocks and bonds of the utility 
companies to the customers being served. 

“There is probably no safer nor more natural form 
of investment than in the public utilities stocks and 
bonds and it should appeal to the customer or in- 
vestor, as he puts his money into something that not 
only serves him, but also serves his neighbors, and a 
business which must go on both in times of prosperity 
and depression and must be fully protected so that 
others will invest, also so that the service will develop 
and expand. , 

“It is very important that the public utilities im 
prove and develop their business in the cities or com- 


munities in which they are interested and the only 
way they can get the good-will and sentiment of the 
public is by rendering adequate service. 

“The public utilities have come satisfactorily 
through a vear of general depression and have man- 
aged to render service to the public which they serve, 
and I believe that the public. the municipalities and 
State commissions now have a clearer understanding 
of the utility problems and are rendering valuable 
assistance towards their solution, and this has a good 
deal to do with increasing the public confidence in 
the public utilities and the public utilities securities. 
which securities are fast returning to their former 
favor with investors. 

“Public utilities, to render adequate service at rea- 
sonable rates, should be relieved of all unnecessary 
burdens, such as franchise taxes and cost of paving 
in the tracks, and jitneys should be eliminated or reg- 
ulated, as the only source of income that the public 
utilities have is the money collected from their pa- 
trons, and any unnecessary burdens of this kird are 
naturally reflected in the rates or fares charged to 
the patron.” 


What a Commission Says 


Each of these statements are of interest, when bal- 
anced with the general utility viewpoint just ex- 
pressed by the Indiana Public Service Commission in 
its annual report for the fiscal year of 1921, in which 
it says: 

“During this fiscal year the break in costs of labor 
and material entering into the construction and op- 
eration of public utilities, occurred. It was during 
the forepart of this fiscal year that prices reached the 
maximum upward limit. It is some satisfaction to 
make the observation that prices of materials and 
labor have started on the decline which ultimately 
will result in better public utility service, a more lib- 
eral policy of making public utility extensions and 
finally. a reduction in rates commensurate with the 
reduction in cost of utility service. 

“Much was said during the past four years when 
prices were rising that there would be a time when 
prices would pass the peak, then decline and finally 
reach a new normal, higher than the alleged pre-war 
normal. We are now able to see that there is no such 
thing as a normal price. 


No Pre-War Normal 


“It has been found by experience that there was no 
pre-war normal and the indications are that there 
will be no post-war normal and the practice of mak- 
ing valuations based upon certain alleged normals 
and alleged trends is a will-o’-the-wisp. 

“Prices are yet chaotic but they are upon a general 
decline. Engineers and experts in valuation matters 
who have appeared before this commission and its 
engineering department never have agreed and prob- 
ably never will agree upon what constitutes a nor- 
mal price or trend price as of any period or time. We 
have found by experience that the figures which give 
the greatest assistance to the commission are those 
reflecting costs when the items of property were new 
and other figures reflecting costs based upon definite 
and specific averages, and still other figures reflecting 
spot prices as of some particular time. 

(Continued on page 40.) 
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Some. Good Ideas on Public Relations 


Getting Right at the Kernel of the Nut 


By S. E. DILLON, Consumers Gas Company, Hot Springs, Ark. 


We speak of the “Public” and we speak of the “Cor- 
poration.” We hear it said that both are ungrateful, 
lacking the finer feelings of sentiment, and both appear 
to be more or less despised. It seems to me the “Public” 
is the single individual, be he black or white, rich or 
poor, no matter what his religion; be he mayor of the 
city or a day laborer on the street; be his record as a 
citizen good or had, he should receive the same atten- 
tion, the same considera- 
tion, the same benefit of a 


for people to meet him and refer their troubles to him 
if he makes his trips through the city in an automobile. 
When he is at home his telephone should be answered 
quickly and cheerfully, and he should try to help the 
patron who is in trouble, regardless of the hour of the 
night. 

When citizens report defects of the company’s prop- 
erty, such as leaks, broken pipes and curb boxes, a spe- 
cial letter should be written 
to that citizen thanking him 






































doubt and the seme justice if or her for the thought- 
and faithful service that a | fulness and _ friendliness 
service company should shown. This calls to mind 
render. the importance of promptly 

To me the “Corporation” P repairing a defect. Each 
is aleo the individual, The ideas advanced here are so day that it is not attended 
whether he be the general darned good that we wish we had to means that you are being 
manager, the treasurer, the criticised by all who hap- 
cashier at 34 wena written this paper ourself. We gt come — it. 
inspector, the meter reader, é e general manager 
or any other officer or ent concur just exactly 100 per cent should be lenient to citizens 
plovee connected with the i ss ‘ of the community who vio- 
corporation. The action of in the ideas Mr. Dillon advances. late the rules of the corpo- 
the individual is what . ° . ration or cause damage to 
counts. You can prosper In passing, we might mention | its property. He can well 
or ms pe eo ag that this paper first saw the light — _ g0, calmly into 
ing to the relations of the case, and in a major- 
individual of the corpora- of day at the South Central Gas ity of instances he will find 
tion to the individual of the aiee 8 i . that leniency will make 
public. Association convention.—Editor. friends who will not fail to 

Over and above all the show their appreciation at 
individuals of the corpora- some future time. 
tion, the general manager Here’ 

; e’s a Sna Idea 

should be personally known : wey 
as a man who is just and Be helpful and frank to 


fair, and who hes the wel 

fare of the people of the community at heart. This is 
necessary so that each person may know that any com 
plaint, any wrong or injury, not satisfactorily adjusted 
may be referred to the general manager. A general 
manager should insist on being advised by members of 
his organization of all unsatisfied complaints ; he should 
personally go into the merits of the case and seek in 
every way to effect a settlement. If this is not done, 
that person who feels himself mistreated will forever 
be a living exponent of the evils of corporations. One 
of the most important duties of the general manager is 
to look over the daily complaint cards, talk to the in- 
spector who handled the card and be certain the con 
sumer has been given every consideration, and whether 
or not he is fully satished with the result of the inves 
tigation. 


A Mighty Important Point 


The general mianager should be accessible to all. His 
office door should always be open to everyone. He 
should do as mach walking through the public streets, 
and as little automobile riding, as possible. It is hard 

. 


the members of the press. 
Keep them posted on matters that they should know and 
which are of public interest. If you promptly and hon- 
estly take them into your confidence they, in turn, will 
exhibit a spirit of fairness. Do a fair share of adver- 
tising, no matter what public service you are furnishing. 
Your city needs a good newspaper, and a newspaper 
must be patronized in order to live and grow. 
Applicants for positions should be chosen with the 
idea in view that they are to represent you and that 
their actions will often be regarded as reflecting your 
own. The welfare of the employees should receive 
more consideration than that given the plants and ma- 
chinery of the company. A satisfied, weli-paid force of 
men and women will work faithfully to merit the atten- 
tion they receive. Do not make the mistake of catering 
to a few at the top. The real strength and support, and 
the avalanche of good words, come from the masses. 
Give up the idea that organized labor is inimical to the 
interests of the company you are connected with. The 
writer has found that a happy understanding with 
unionized employees is of mutual benefit to the com- 
pany, the employees and to the public served. 
The growth of the company is interwoven with the 
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$e a leader in all 


growth of the community you serve. 
civic movements that will be beneficial to the commu- 
nity; assist in charitable, church and school betterment 


movements. Each hour of labor and each dollar given 
to these movements add to the growth and revenue oi 
the public service company. 


Hurrah for the Author, Says the Editor 


Remain entirely out of politics. In partisan contests 
be strictly neutral ; let each person in your organization 
vote as he or’ she deems proper, but discourage talking 
or working publicly for any one candidate. When you 
are fair in your relations with the people you need not 
fear those chosen by the vote of the majority. 

Buy at home all supplies you possibly can where the’ 
class of goods and prices are anywhere within reason. 
Your money comes from the patrons you serve, and 
they should, in turn, be patronized. Keep as large a 
share of money as possible in the banks in your terri- 
tory. In taxation matters be glad if your property is 
taxed a little higher than the property of individuals ; 
al.hough, of course, the law contemplates that all prop 
erty shall be taxed equally. Your position will be 
stronger in the eyes of the public if you are somewhat 
overtaxed. 

You should personally know and often meet the city, 
county and State officials. Invite them to inspect yout 
pruperties ; acquaint them with your problems: learn 
what problems they have, and co-operate with them in 
their work. Compliment any official who is conducting 
his public duties in a satisfactory manner. 





Piling On Another Nifty Idea 


The most important thing is mentioned last, and that 
is “Service.” People want high-class, continuous serv- 
ice, and are willing to pay reasonable rates for it. In- 
creases in rates should be moderate and gradual, and 
the necessity for the increases clearly explained. 

Three good slogans are: “Buy at Home,” “Service— 
That’s What Counts” and “The Public Is Entitled to 
Courteous Treatment and the Best Possible Service.” 

Sometimes it would seem that service and courtesy 
do not combine. I rode on one of those bulky-looking, 
lumbering Fifth Avenue buses in New York, the bus 
that some day, it is thought, will put electric street cars 
out of business. The company issues a booklet entifled 
“Thank You.” It is a compiletion of letters from pa- 
trons complimenting the bus conductors for acts of 
courtesy and kindness. A picture of each conductor so 
complimented is shown. Courtesy is outstanding on 
that line. I then rode on the subway, where for five 
cents you get easily twenty-five cents’ worth of service. 
The guard in charge of the door of the subway car 
frequently has to bawl out to a passenger, “Damn you; 
get in the car or get out.” Every person in the car felt 
exactly as the guard did, and seemed thankful to him 
for saving what they felt like saving themselves. Serv. 
ice, and not courtesy, is outstanding on that line 

Just so long as you are connected with a public serv- 
ice corporation you must make up your mind that you 
are simply a servant to every person in the community. 
Details cannot be left for others to worry over. When 
the time comes that you are avoiding details and wor- 
ries, then the time has come for you to retire from the 
public service business. 


1920 Statistics of Gas Industry 


American Gas Association Compilation of Companies, Consumption, Etc. 


Statistics of 1920 show that the manufactured gas 
business of the United States has taken on 2,617,000 
new customers, increased its meters in use by nearly 
500,000 and smashed all past records by running up 
its total annual sales of gas to a new high figure of 
319,888,000,000'cu. ft., which is more than three times 
the amount of gas consumed by the American people 
twenty years ago and more than double the amount 
used ten years ago. 

These figures are the most recent ones compiied 
by the American Gas Association and are based upon 
information received from member gas companies 
and extended by reports from various authoritative 
sources to include all of the 966 gas companies of 
the country which serve approximately 4,600 cities, 
towns and villages. 

To illustrate the rapid strides made in the con- 
sumption of gas, the association points out that in 
1880 the largest gas holder in this country held but 
two million cubic feet of gas while to-day holders 
are built with a capacity of fifteen million cubic feet. 
If the gas now used annually by the American people 
were all made and stored at once, just for one day 
says the association, it would require a holder large 
enough to cover the entire State of Rhode Island 
and more than fifteen feet high to hold it all. 


The increased use of gas in the home and the grow- 
ing popularity of gas-burning appliances has been 
particularly marked during the last few vears. For 
example, the association reports 6,670,000 domestic 
cooking appliances in use. This is an increase in one 
year of 260,000. Gas water heaters of all types num- 
ber 1,423,000, or an increase in one year of 190,000 
and space heaters number 1,124,000 or 260,000 more 
than were in use the year previous. Altogether there 
are in use in American homes 9,217,000 gas-burning 
appliances of all kinds and in addition 10,000,000 
incandescent burners, exclusive of arc lamps or street 
lamp burners. In order to take care of the service 
demands imposed upon them in a single year by the 
addition of 620,000 additional gas-burning appliances, 
the gas companies of the country have been obliged 
to increase their output twenty billion cubic feet. 

Figures also show that the use of gas for industrial 
purposes is steadily increasing until there are now 
more than 1,200 different ways in which it is being 
utilized. Of the total amount of manufactured gas 
sold 21 per cent is for illumination, 54 per cent for 
domestic uses cther than illumination, 21.67 per cent 
for industrial uses and 3.83 per cent for other uses 
not classified. 

The number of gas meters, prepayment and ordi- 
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nary, in use is given 4s 8,977,225, the number of con- 
samers as 8,837,270. and the number of persons who 
are more or less dependent upon gas service for conk- 
ing the.> meals and lighting and heating their homes 
aggregates 45,000,000. 


To make the gas consumed in households and in- 
dustry requires each year nearly 8,000,000 tons of 
bituminous coal, nearly 2,000,000 tons of anthracite 
coal, 2,000,000 tons of coke and about one billion gal- 
lons of gas oil. 

It is estimated that the 10,000,000 tons of coal 
consumed in one year by the gas plants represents 
about one million days of the work of the men who 
mine it and that it makes 300,000 average carloads to 
be hauled by the railroads When laid down at the 
gas works all over the country, each getting its share, 
it is said to require the work of 60,000 men to turn 
it into gas and deliver it to the user. There are 
about 70.000 miles of gas mains in the United States, 
or nearly enough to encircle the world three times, 
and the number of persons employed by gas compa- 
nies as officers, executives and salary or wage earners 
is 71,000 

Following is the analysis supplied by the associ- 
ation : 

Number of companies in the United States engaged 
in supplying manufactured gas to the public. (Note— 
Where a producing company sells its product to an 
other company for distribution to the public only 
the distributing company is counted.) : 


Alabama .:......... 12 Montana ....0..... 4 
EN. 5 cn s ct ado 10 Nebraska .......... 18 
Se ae a 1 OS SE Ra 2 
Coletem........ .. & New Hampshire .. 11 
Colorado ....... ie New Jersey ........ 66 
Connecticut ........ 2¢ New Mexico ....... 2 
Delaware ...... oe New York ......... 9% 
District of Columbia 2 North Carolina ..... 20 
Florida ....... windiest North Dakota ...... 5 
Georgia .... Pe CHRD 06 ae dae .os< re 
SE sie ons ois i gan Oklahoma ......... 1 
| ee Sa whe met eS OEE 11 
SL inka p 054.0nbed 66 Pennsylvania ....... 81 
deat a bi oak . & Rhode Island ...... 3 
Dee ns 6 ca ar die 56 South Carolina ..... 8 
in ale on wie 6 South Dakota ...... 9% 
Kentucky ...... we SE Tennessee ......... 8 
es an ca wed ae Ro aes eu tna 16 
Rss aks «oe has 13 BE oo ao ale a Pit 
Maryland .......... 13 RE Since kd on 
Massachusetts .. ... 60 ee on nse wine 15 
Michigan ....... ... 5 Washington ...... . 12 
Minnesota ...... ie Wisconsin ......... 38 
Mississippi ......... 8 West Virginia ..... 3 
DEE 3c seencgss 21 Wyoming .......... 2 

SERINE acegagety o 29 ERP eee 96. 


(Included in the above are forty-six municip. 
plants supplying manufactured gas to the publ c ) 

Number of coke oven plants selling gas to distrib- 
uting companies, eighty-six. 


Number of companies distributing gas manufac 
tured by the processes stated. (Note—Where a pro- 
ducing company sel's its gas to another company for 


distribution to the pu“lic only the distributing com- 
pany is included.) : 


(a) Water gas exclusively ............ 444 
(b) Coal gas exclusively ............. 220 
(c) Coal and water gas mixed ..... .. 145 
oe Bh SST Ree re a ee 62 
(e) Coke oven mixed with other gas... 8 
(ft) Sel and Cua mined 2... wee 2 
(g) Water and oil gas mixed ......... 2 
(h) Coal and natural gas mixed ...... 1 
ns © Ne ia elie os a 6 


(j) Distributing plants (gas purchased) 76 





ERR Ye REL Sp se ae Bei ge 966 
Number of cities, towns and vil- 

lages served (estimated)..... 4,600 
Number of meters—Prepayment 1,268,496 
Ordinary .. 7,798,729 

WS Sete n'a is orice tb os @ 8 977,225 

Number of consumers ........ 8,837,270 

Miles of gas mains ........ oF 68,450 

Meters per mile of main .:..... 131 


Number of active services . 


§,0382 475 
Population served 


45,997,000 


Estimated Production of Manufactured Gas in 1920 


Thousand 
Cubic Feet 
ave bine duees 211,571,000 
vanpaiemhaee Sw kw S6> bade seer 65,545,900 
Pe ete Fie eh eee ew Aw sn ab é au 23. 707,056 
Other processes, including coke oven gas 
distributed for public use ae 
(Coke oven gas consumed at point of pro- 
duction or for purposes other than pub- 
lic use ‘s not included)............... —— 
cS PRE SE ere rma ty 


Carbureted Water Gas 
Coal gas 
Oil Gas 


49 409.000 


Estimated Volume of Manufactured Gas Sold in 1920 





Thousand 

Purpose PerCent Cubic Feet 

SIRES Fe 21.00 7,176,000 
Demestic uses other than illu- 

DR co ci elns ci be. y os 54.00 172,740,000 
RS REA Se"a eepe a 21.67 69,320,000 
Other uses not classified ...... 3.33 10,6-2,000 

100.00 312,888,000 
Annual cursumption per meter ........ 35,622 cu. ft. 


Coal and Oil Used in Manufacture of Gas for 
Public Use 


Bituminous coal ..... 7,778,000 short tons 


Anthracite coat 3... 1,953 .000 short tons 
Coke “ib ges seeees ey 2,025,000 short tons 
GEO GER Wik do medidcan 954,516,000 gallons 


Domestic cooking appliances in use, 1920. 6 670,200 
Water heaters in use—all types 1 423.000 


spece heat@rs in mee 2.1... .5.......0-. 1,124,000 
(Continued on page 40.) 
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As the Journal Views 











The Value of Safety Work 


Reports of the scope of safety work during 1921 are 
beginning to be received, and they show that much good 
has been accomplished during the year just past. In 
addition to enlarging the work done in many plants, nu- 
merous other companies have joined in the movement 
and have found that it pays in actual dollars and cents. 
It would be interesting to compile, if it were possible, 
figures showing the number of man-days lost through 
accident during the past year as compared with any 
previous year. We are confident that the percentage 
would compare very favorably, and that 1921 saw a 
marked improvement in this respect. This assertion is 
made on the basis of figures that have already been 
received. If a complete figure can be secured from the 
gas industry it will be published and commented on at 
a later date. 

While the reduction of minor and serious accidents 
is the most important part of safety work, there is a 
another feature that is worth considering. That is the 
actual saving in material and equipment that the safety 
work has brought about. We have heard of one com 
pany whose savings have amounted to several thousands 
of dollars because of this work. 
out in your company ? 

For the past several months the American Gas Jour- 
NAL has been publishing a series of articles on safety 
work that have attracted wide attention. We hope that 
you have found them as useful as have so many of our 
readers. 

Many companies have regularly organized safety de- 
partments, and the members of these departments are 
engaged solely in spreading the safety propaganda. 
Other companies find it profitable to carry on the work 
via committees made up of representatives from every 
department. These committees make regular tours of 
inspection, and then discuss the results of their investi- 
gations. No man inspects his own department, but he is 
held responsible for the routine work that is carried on 
there. Additional responsibility is given to him, how- 
ever, through placing him in charge of seeing that rec- 
ommendations are carried out in the departments he 
inspects. 

This latter system is particularly recommended where 
safety work is just getting under way, for it will serve 
to arouse wider interest among the employees and also 
to educate them. It might be said, in passing, that the 
committees which bring the best results are composed 
of departments and members of different departments. 
The membership of the minor executive has been found 
to add to the value of these committees, because it adds 
authority to recommendations for safety work. 


How has it worked 





Sut responsible heads of companies must not get the 
opinion that they can turn this work over to an assistant. 
On the contrary, it is essential that all possible co-opera- 
tion be given to the work in order that its seriousness 
may be impressed upon all of the employees. 

The year which is just starting offers wonderful op- 
portunities for the development of safety work in dif- 
ferent companies. A brief exzmination of the work 
will convince even the most skeptical, we are sure. The 
AmeRICAN Gas JouRNAL stands ready to assist in any 
way that it can in individual cases. 


Manufactured Gas 


In Information Service Bulletin No. 29 the Amer- 
ican Gas Association calls attention to the use of the 
words “artificial gas,” and suggests the substitution of 
“manufactured gas” as being truer and more descrip- 
tive of the business. In pointing out the advantages of 
this change the bulletin states that the term was origi- 
nally adopted to distinguish the manufactured product 
from “natural gas.” We quite thoroughly agree with 
other statements that are made that there is nothing 
artificial about the gas business except this term, which, 
it states, “should be discarded forthwith.” 

We believe that this is a step in the right direction. 
Perhaps it is a small thing; but it is the small things that 
enter into the whole, and we should consider nothing 
as being so minor that it is not worthy of attention. 

The term “manufactured gas” is descriptive of our 
industry, and it is as satisfying to mouth as the other 
term which we are urged to discard. We are glad in- 
deed that the Association has taken this matter and has 
made certain recommendations, and we wish to join 
with that body in helping to abolish the old term. We 
will try to avoid the use of the old term, although we 
have been in the habit of writing and saying it so fre- 
quently that we probably will continue to use it to some 
extent. It is to be hoped that all gasmen will join in this 
movement. 


Safety Bulletins and Bulletin Boards 
(Continued from page 32.) 


pieces of a man’s clothing which caught in a ma- 
chine, etc. 


Newspaper Items 


Articles clipped from newspapers are sometimes 
used effectively A clipping may be pasted on a 
large sheet of white paper and different colored lines 
and arrows drawn around it to make it more notice- 
able. Sometimes a small clipping, if posted alons, 
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will attract as much attention as a more elaborate 
display. 
Records 


It is a good idea sometimes to post on the bulletin 
board the number of accidents that happened during 
the corresponding week of last year and then urge the 
men to heat this record. One company member of 
the National Safety Council wrote on its boards: 
“We have gone six days without a lost-time acci- 
dent.”” The number of days was changed each morn- 
ing until the record was broken. 


Statistical Charts 


Some companies make it a regular practice to give 
their workmen and foremen a means of checking up 
the progress.that is being made ‘n preventing acci- 
dents. This can readily be accomplished by display- 
ing on the bulletin boards statistical or competitive 
charts. If possible, such charts or bulletins should 
present the various items both in figures, percent- 
ages and graphs. This offers a wide enough scope so 
that the average workman should be able to compre- 
hend at ieast one of the ntethods of presentation. 
Such charts, of course, should always give exact 
facts, even though the results are bad. The co-opera- 
tion of the workmen has been solicited in helping to 
prevent accidents; they are, therefore, entitled to 
know just what their efforts are accomplishing. This 
will encourage them if the results are good, and spur 
them on to greater effort if their records are not as 
satisfactory as might be desired. Sometimes the dis- 
play of a statistical chart from another company may 
make an interesting comparison with a similar chart 


prepared from your own records. 


One Bulletin to Each Employee 


Some companies frequently find a bulletin present- 
ing a message which they are particularly anxious all 
of their men shall read. They then secure enovgh 
copies of this bulletin so that one can be inserted ir 
each pay envelope or mailed to the home address of 
each employee. In this way bulletins are carried into 
the home and there read by the workman and his 
family. Children are easily and favorably impressed 
by safety bulletins; they begin to talk about safety 
and to ask questions of their parents. These ques- 
tions cannot be answered without the parents them- 
selves giving some thought to the subject which they 
are discussing. 


Bulletins in Loose-Leaf Binder 


Some companies place ten or twelve bulletins in a 
loose-leaf binder and put it in the employment office. 
Applicants for positions can then read over these bul- 
letins while waiting for an interview. 


Uses for Discarded Bulletins 


Don't destroy old or discarded bulletins. Keep on 
file at least one copy of each bulletin. for if they are 
proverly handled they can be used over and over 
again ‘Then select appropriate bulletins from your 
curplus stock and send them to the police and fre de- 
partments. to preachers, or to teachers in the public 


schools. Safety and fire prevention are now being 
made a part of the instruction given to children in 
many of the schools all over the country. Teachers 
need inspiration and are consequently pleased to get 
new literature, bulletins and other suggestions which 
you may have to offer them. 





Utilities Recovering with General Business 
(Continued from page 35.) 


‘The past year has been one of rather marked de- 
cline in most commodity prices and has been charac- 
terized bv a business depression. The commission is 
aware of the fact that the public is impatient to see 
lowered rates for public utilities. It is impossible, 
however, for the commission radically to reduce util- 
ity rates to correspond to the decrease in the prices of 
farm products, etc. During the past year there were 
only 538 formal cases filed as against 827 the year 
before, a reduction of 35 per cent. There is, however 
a sound distinction to be made between the cessation 
of a demand for increased rates on the part of the 
utilities and a slashing of utility rates on the part of 
the commission. 

“Utility rates did not increase in proportion to, nor 
contemporaneously with, the rapid increase of prices 
during the year 1919 and part of 1920. Had uti‘ity 
rates been increased in direct proportion to and sim- 
ultaneously with all commodity prices and labor 
costs, they could have been reduced in direct propor- 
tion to the decrease in those elements of utility 
expense.” 





1920 Statistics of Gas Industry 
(Continued from page 38.) 


Incandescent burners for illumination (not 

including are lamps or street lamp 

EERE RES REET IE IT RPE 10,000,000 
Number of persons employed by gas com- 

panies as officers, executives, and salary 

OE APR MOEN 54 a wae ov ciaset seece- 71,0€0 


Estimated Annual Sales Per Year for Twenty Years 
(Thousand Cubic Feet) 





TG a wes es 101,625,366 WORE cian ase 159,100,674 
BO ae. ce 92.714,667 ot BA eee 173,228 754 
Oe 105,676,479 1913....... 188 235,840 
Pisa cas 113,930,140 3934-233 is. 198,838 834 
Rahs & 112,444,237 oS EE 204 399 522 
laa 122,849,725 1916 ...:... 231.381,31% 
1907 ....... IBBVHi1L 5S oe | ee 264,493,003 
ROGe fe. k sss 138.570,073 VOSS Gen cv oe 271 593,141 
1909 .:..... 143,117,692 i beens epee 306,632,786 
2018 ine ues 149,430,549 1990 iii 319,888,000 
Annual Meeting 


Cincinnati, Ohio —Notice of the annual meeting of 
the Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company to be held at 
its principal office at the corner of Plum and Fourth 
Streets, Feb. 20 at 11 o’clock A. M., was received by 
stockholders. The purposes of the meeting and the bus- 
iness to be placed before it are numerous. The meeting 
will elect directors for the following year. It will be 
asked to ratify all action taken by the directors and offi- 
cers of the company since the previous annual meeting. 
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Developments in Gas Technology 


Important Information Gathered from All Parts of the World 
By ISMAR GINSBERG, B.Sc., Chem. Eng., Associate Editor 














Combination Heater and Cooker 

The subject of United States Patent No. 1,396,464 1s 
a combination heater and cooker. The appearance of 
the apparatus is seen in the accompanying figure. [he 
casing is rectangular in shape, with flat outer walls and 
a flat top and bottom. The top has a row of holes (15 
in figure) and the front wall has a long, narrow heat 
discharge opening, so that the heat produced within the 
heater can be discharged into the room. ‘the gas is 
burnt in a gas burner having a series of openings and 








extending through the length of the heater. The cook- 
ing can be done by placing the pots on the plate 1, in 
which the holes 15 are bored. 


Gas-Fired Heating Furnace 

British Patent No. 169,034 relates to gas-fired heating 
furnaces of the type in which the incoming secondary 
air supply is heated by the waste gases leaving the fur- 
nace, and the primary air and gas are ignited in their 
passage under the floor of the heating chamber. The 
improvement consists of a novel arrangement of the 
flues in which the secondary air is heated. There are 
also some structural improvements in the underfired 
floor of the furnace, whereby relatively thin floor tiles 
can be used, which allows the heat of primary combus 
tion to be readily transmitted through the floor of the 
heating chamber. 


United States Patent No. 1,397,473 relates to a pro- 
portional gas and air mixing device, as shown in the 
accompanying diagram. The gas enters through the 
valve, which is turned by the handle 16. The air enters 
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through the shell. The air openings in the shell are 
provided with a shutter which rotates as the gas valve 
is turned. Means are provided for locking the device 
at various positions of the shutter with respect to the 
gas valve. 


New Bunsen Burner 

The subject of British Patent No. 143,907 is a special 
form of Bunsen burner in which the burner head is pro- 
vided with several division walls closed in pairs at their 
rear ends for the separate supply of gas and air. The 
mixing of the gas and air takes place in such a manner 
that the layers of gas and air are separated into a large 
number of squares. A hotter flame and more effective 
combustion is obtained in this manner. 





Self-Lighting Gas Regulators for Street 
The automatic lighting of gas street lights is essential 
to their economic operation in competition with electric 
lighting. The apparatus in question consists of a main 
cylinder (E in the figure) provided with an outlet F at 
its lower end and the means for fixing a gas burner to 
this outlet. Inside the main cylinder there is a second 








cylinder D, in which there is fitted a tubular valve C. 
The cylinder D is fitted with a screw-on cap, with re 
cesses for its removal, and upon this cap there is screwed 
another cap A. The cylinder D is provided with a small 
inlet pipe B which passes upward between the outer wall 
of the cylinder D and the inner wall of the main cyl- 
inder E. Its upper end is connected to a small .screw 

threaded pipe which opens into the cap A so as to form 
a gasway from the inlet into the cylinder D. A small 
outlet is formed near the upper end of the cylinder D 
and acts as the main gas passage. G is a fitting for a 
by-pass regulator and pilot light pipe H. : . 


Low Temperature Carbonization 
British Patent No. 169,580 deals with a process for 
the carbonization of coal at low temperatures, whereat 
various important by-products ‘are obtained frem the 
gases produced in the process. 
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Preferably the temperature is kept between 400 and 
600 deg. Cent., never exceeding the latter point. The 
vacuum is about 70 to 150 mm. of mercury. The gases 
evolved from the retorts are first passed through an air- 
cooled or water-cooled condenser, and thence through 
a frictional condenser. This serves to remove by fric- 
tion all suspended liquid particles and tar fog, and the 
gas then goes to the exhauster. When they leave this 
piece of apparatus the gases are under a moderate pres- 
sure. The next step is to increase the pressure to about 
four to five atmospheres in the ordinary type of com- 
pressor. By suddenly releasing this pressure, whereat 
the gases are expanded, a portion of the light gaseous 
hydrocarbons in the gases is separated in the liquid form 
similar to gasoline. The reduction in temperature which 
is caused by the sudden expansion also greatly increases 
the efficiency of the subsequent ammonia extraction and 
oil-washing operations, 

the next step is to pass the gases through the am- 
monia washer, which effects a complete recovery of all 
the ammonia in the gas. Then the gases pass into the 
oil washer, which is of the regular type, wherein the 
gasoline and other light hydrocarbon vapors are ab- 
sorbed by the wash oil. The former are then recovered 
by the distillation of the oil. Gasoline is recovered from 
the gas in two ways in this process—first, by compress 
ing and suddenly expanding the gases and, second, by 


washing them with a suitable oil. 


Novel Flue Construction 
The accompanying illustration indicates a simple and 
very effective method used in an English hotel in the 
installation of flues for gas heaters. A concrete hearth 
was bedded down on the existing. floor against the wall 
or partition selected for the fireplace position. The flue 



































was erected on top of this, and by a bend it was carried 
through the nearest external wall. The gas fire itself 
was placed upon a raised concrete hearth. 


Thermostat Regulator for Gas Stoves 


The American Stove Company has been assigned 
United States Patent No. 1,396,706 on a thermostat fuel 











regulator for use on gas stoves. The apparatus consists 
of a regulating shaft 5 and an indicator wheel 10 mov- 
able thereon. A locking member 12 is provided which 
interlocks with the indicator wheel. 


Spent Purifying Material as Fertilizer 

‘he spent purifying material from gas works can be 
used to good advantage as a fertilizer, according to M. 
P. Waguet, in La Revue de Produits Chimiques. Such 
material originally consists of slaked lime and ferrous 
sulphate. Air and moisture cause the formation of cal- 
cium sulphate and hydrated peroxide of iron. The for- 
mer converts the ammonia in the gas into ammonium 
sulphate, and the lime produced takes up carbonic acid 
and is converted into the carbonate. The hydrated 
peroxide of iron acts upon the sulphureted hydrogen 
in the gas, forming ferrous sulphide, sulphur and water. 
The cyanogen compounds in the gas form sulphocya- 
nides and ferrocyanides. The spent material contains 
about 7 per cent nitrogen. 

There are two ways of using this product in agricul- 
ture. In the fresh state it may be used as an insecticide 
and weed-killer. In this state the material must not be 
used after the plants have started to grow, as it will kill 
vegetation of all sorts. But it is strewn over the ground 
beforehand; then it will kill all insects and clear the 
growth of weeds, and by the time the plants come up 
its poisonous character will have disappeared and it 1s 
converted into a true fertilizer. It may be aged first, 
whereat it undergoes spontaneous decomposition and the 
sulphocyanides are converted into ammoniacal products. 
Practical tests have been made with it and good results 
have been attained. Its combined action as irsecticide 
and fertilizer make it particularly valuable. 


Gasification 

A new process for the gasification of coal! dust is de 
scribed in the Chemiker Zeitung, 1921, 789-790. The 
coal dust is atomized by means of superheated steam and 
the mixture of steam and dust is passed over hightly 
heated bodies, whereas the coal dust is subjected to a 
distillation process. The coke dust which remains 
forms water gas with the steam. This process enables 
the rapid and continuous gasification of the coal dusi 
without the formation of coke. Details of the method 
of operation and of the apparatus used are given. 
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Discusses Vented and Unvented Appliances 


Conditions Blamed on Gas Are from Other Causes, He Says 


At a Portland (Ore.) Gas Appliance Dealers Asso- 
ciation meeting held recently, R. M. Conner, head of 
the research bureau of the Portland Gas & Ccke Com- 
pany, speaker of the day, said: 

“When one realizes the importance and the prog- 
ress which different gas companies are making to-day 
the importance of such subjects as this of vented and 
unvented eppliances readily becomes apparent For 
example, 1,000 gas companies are now serving 46,- 
900,000 people. Capital invested in the gas industry 
increases on an average at the rate of 16 per cent 
yearly. It is estimated that within six years the gas 
output of the nation will be double. As the electric 
companies claim a monopoly of power, we claim a 
monopoly of the heating and cooking business. 

“To illustrate more clearly the magnitude of this 
business, take for example such cities as New York 
and Chicago. If the inhabitants of those places were 
to substitute solid fuel. such as coal, for their gas- 
burning appliances, it would require all of the streets, 
alleys and vacant lots for storage purposes 

“The subject of vented and unvented gas appli- 
ances is of particular importance, especially to-day 
when we are just entering upon the era of an exten- 
sive heating business. The function of a vent, as 
pertaining to a gas appliance, naturally is to carry off 
the products of combustion. Such vents may run 
into already existing chimneys or may form the chim- 
ney themselves. Relative to the installation of such 
vents I would say provide them of sufficient size, in- 
stall them with the male erid down, and drain them 
preferably toward the appliance. If joints are sol- 
dered they should be of a driving fit and soldered 
only on the outside. Where draft conditions are 
doubtful install a draft check, but no dampers. 

“From the standpoint of theory, we use as a basis 
in computing the size of gas vents the following 
hgures: 

“One square inch of cross sectional area to each 
ten cubic feet of gas burned. For example, a vent or 
pipe having a cross sectional area of ten square inches 
should accommodate at least 100 cu. ft. of gas and its 
prodvcts From a construction and material stand- 
point we generally use copper, especially on large and 
important heating appliances. Copper has the ca- 
pacity for resisting rust. As there is considerable 
moisture in the products from an efficient gas-burning 
appliznce. the elimination of the rust or currosion 
feature is of all importance In order that this sub- 
ject may be covered in detail some information upon 
the combustion of our gas is deemed advisable: for 
instance when one cubic foot of gas is burned the 
following products are formed: 


3.8 cu. ft. of nitrogen 
1.2 cu. ft. of water vapor 
0.47 cu. ft. of carbon dioxide 
along with a small quantity of 
oxygen and argon 


he air that surrounds us is composed of two main 





constituents, manly nitrogen and oxygen, with 
roughly 78 per cent of the former and ?1 per cent of 
the latter. To say that products of combustion are 
harmful is just as logical as to say this of air. The 
only component which might be construed as objec- 
tionable is that of carbon dioxide, but when we stop 
to consider that the products of combustion from the 
ordinary cigar contain at least 7 per cent carbon diox- 
ide and that the average individval during the process 
of breathing emits roughly one-half cubic foot hourly, 
the unreasonableness of any detrimental effects are 
at once apparent In fact, it requires roughly 15 per 
cen carbon dioxide in the atmosphere to prove excep- 
tionally dangerous. 

“The products from the ordinary unvented gas ap- 
pliance, even in the most aggravated case world 
probably not afford more than 1/10 of 1 per cent 
carbon dioxide to the surrounding atmospnere. How- 
ever, it is our policy, based upon our findings tn the 
past, to use only such unvented gas appliances as 
burn smal! quantities of gas and that operate inter. 
mittently, and such as are equipped with the non- 
luminous type of burners 

“We believe that in analyzing the effect of un- 
vented appliances upon the gas heating business oj 
to-day that we should look forward to the future 
rather than to look to the past. 

“Perhaps some of the most difficult things to over- 
come relative to the gas business of to-day are the 
prejudices of some people, and the unreasonableness 
of ideas circulated against gas-burning appliances. I 
have in mind in particular the subject of condensa- 
tion or water vapor forming in customers’ kitchens 
The atmosphere surrounding us contains about 71 
per cent nitrogen and 21 per cent oxygen along with 
a small quantity of water vapor. The actual amount 
of water contained in air is called the absolute hu- 
midity of it. The relative humidity is that percent- 
age of water vapor based upon a condition of satura- 
tion, which is considered 100 per cent 


Forming Moisture 


“Rapid changes in temperature, particularly down- 
ward, will invariably have a tendency to form water 
on doors and windows or other cold surfaces if the 
atmosphere in the room in question is near the satu- 
ration point. To show that this is not an inherent 
defect of gas-burning appliance, two weeks agc | 
had occasion to visit my family in a small town. This 
city has no gas supply, and for this reason, no doubt. 
solid fuel is burned throughout. While at home I 
tock occasion to inspect the kitchen walls and win- 
dows. The same conditions often attributed to cas 
were very apparent here. Upon questioning my 


mother regarding the cause of such condition, she 
stated that she did not know the reason of it but that 
it had alwavs been that way. 

“Another example that I think of particularly along 
such lines was an old chateau where I was quartered 
The French are a very thrifty 


for a time in France 
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people. They heat their houses generally with an old- 
style fireplace and use exceptionally smal} quantities 
of fuel.. their winter supply of wood would perhaps 
consist of several sma'‘le bundles of switches cut from 
near-by trees. In the evening they build a small fire, 
which in America would usually be termed an Indian 
fire. They all gather around it and appear to be quite 
comfortable. In the particular chateau mentioned I 
recall the fact that when we first moved in the win- 
dows and walls were very damp. In fact, there was a 
musty smell which permeated the entire building 
Numerous streaks made by water were evidenced on 
the walls. To eliminate this condition we first con- 
ceived the idea of building up a monstrous fire, much 
to the chagrin of our hostess who claimed that the 
wa!ls and windows would be ruined. After several 
weeks the disagreeable conditions mentioned had 
been entirely eliminated, which is ample evidence 
that this most distracting objection commonly aimed 
at gas-burning appliances has always existed in im- 
perfectly heated and ventilated dwellings 

“I will repeat again that the subject of vented and 
unvented appliances is worthy of our most conscien- 
tious study to-day, that the gasman is approaching a 
new era. We mav look forward to the time when 
the consumption of gas-burning appliances will be 
twice what it is to-day We would say’ Wherever 
possible, always v-nt your appliance, for it is through 
the medium of general satisfaction to our customers 
that we will approach most rapidly the desire of all 
here zssembled on this and all other gas cities.” 


Petroleum Geologists Plan Or ganization 


If wishes come true, the petroleum geologists of 
the Rocky Mountain regions will have an organiza- 
tion, all their own. Should the organization become 
effective it will be'a branch of the American Associa 
tion of Petroleum Geologists. 

Clarence B. Osborn, of the Midwest Refining Com- 
pany, who has been selected as secretary for the 
Rocky Mountain branch, said: 

“There are already forty geologists who have de- 
clared themselves in favor of the Rocky Mountain 
organization. There is some talk of taking in min- 
ing geologists, but as our problems are in petroleum, 
I believe the end will be for petroleum geologists 
only. The mining geologists now meet occasionally. 
but this is the petroleum men’s first attempt to get 
together. 

“We have taken in the Rocky Mountain region 
and have members proposed from Montana, Wyo- 
ming, New Mexico and Colorado. A large number of 
geologists make their headquarters in Denver. There- 
fore, Denver is the place for the organization. How- 
ever, I presume a fourth of our members would be 
outside the city, but Denver is the centrz] point for 
all of them.” 











Here is the exhibit of the Portland (Ore.) Gas & Coke Company that made all of the visitors to the 
Industrial Exhibition of the International Live Stock Exposition pause and contemplate fondly 
all of the joys of life that gas brings. Incidentally, the exhibit brought results, we are told. 
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Much Material Meeded in Natural Gas Work 


Development and Production Really a Complicated Affair, Says Expert 


In a short article by M. C. Schneider, superintend- 
ent of production and transportation for the Phila- 
de'phia Company, addressed to the employees of the 
various companies of the corporation through the 
Duquesne Light Company News, the company mag- 
azine, it is brought out that the idea that drilling a 
hole anu piping natural gas to consumers’ meters is 
a simple matter is in most cases a misconception. 
The difficulties of drilling and transportation of tons 
of material are explained and described. He says, 
in part: 

“The development and production of natural gas, 
the greatest of all natural resources, is not unlike 
most other resources in that it is expensive to de- 
velop and produce. The amount and cost of mate- 
rials required to drill a well astonishes persons not 
familiar with the industry. Doubtless there are few 
persons in the Pittsburgh district who have not seen 
a gas well in some field along a railroad or highway. 
In a majority of cases after a well has been completed 
all that is seen is a small pipe extending above the 
surface of the ground with one or two valves on it. 
Any person not actually connected with the gas in- 
dustry might naturally think that all that is neces- 
sary is to drill a hole down to the gas, pvt in the 
small pipe which extends above the ground put on 
the valves, connect it to the transmission line, allow 
the gas to flow into the distribution lines, through 
the consumers’ meters, read the meters and collect 
from the users. 

“An immense amount of material is required to 
dr'll and fit up the average gas well. The first thing 
is to erect a derrick. This requires timbers nails 
and irons, which it is necessary to purchase and trans- 
port to the scene of operations. A fair estimate of 
the weight of the rig, depending upon the condition 
of the lumber, whether it is green or weathered, is 
approximately thirty tons. 


Transportation Difficult 


“Tools for drilling, such as boilers, engines, cables, 
stems, bits and al! such miscellaneous appliances re- 
quired weight approximately twenty-five tons. Any 
person who has been through the West Virginia 
roads and hills where the largest gas wells supplying 
this’ territory are located, will appreciate what it 
means to transport this amount of material and tools 
to a well. It is necessary to have the casing for 
shutting off the water and caves, as the drilline pro- 
ceeds. A typical well we have drilled was started 
on a location where the surface of the ground was 
2506 ft. above the Pittsburgh coal seam. A thirteen- 
inch hole was drilled to a point fifty feet below the 
Pittsburgh coal seam. At this point the ten-inch cas- 
ing was set, it extending from a point fifty feet below 
the Pittsburgh cecal seam to the top of the hole or 
surface of the ground, that being 300 ft. of ten-inch 
easing which, weighs thirty-five pounds per foot, the 
weight of this ten-inch casing being five tons. 

“A +ton-inch hole was then drilled a distance of 
about 800 ft., through what is known as the salt 
sand, at which point the eight-and-a-quarter-inch 


casing was set. In this well was placed 1,190 ft. of 
eight-and a-quarter casing. which weighs twenty- 
four pounds a feot, or ahout thirteen tons for this 
size casing in the hole. 

“An eight-inch hole was then drilled from the bot- 
tom of this casing to the top of the Big Injun sand. 
The Big Lime is approximately 1,250 ft below the 
top of the Pittsburgh coal. At this point the six-and- 
five-eighth-inch casing was set in, there being 1,500 
ft. required in this well, which at a weight of seven- 
teen pounds a foot made a total weight of this size 
of casing about thirteen tons. 

“A six-and-five-eighths-inch hole then was drillea 
from the bottom of this casing through the Big Injun 
sand. It may be of interest to state in connection 
with this Big Injun sand that it is the same forma- 
tion that crops out at Ligonier where it is being 
taken out and cut and used as paving blocks, known 
as Ligonier block stone paving. The thickness of 
this sand varies in different localities from eighty to 
three hundred feet. It should be easy to appreciate 
what it means to drill through three hundred feet of 
Ligonier block stone paving. 

“The same size hole was drilled on down through 
the various sands known as the thirty-foot, hundred- 
foot, fifty-foot, Gordon Stray, Gordon, fourth, fifth, 
sixth and Speechley. All of these sands are known 
to be productive of gas or oil. If the driller is for- 
tunate enough to strike the right spot he may obtain 
either gas or oil or both in any of these formations. 


Much Tubing Required 


“After the drilling was completed and gas pro- 
cured, the well was tubed-with small tubing which 
measures two, three or four inches, according to the 
amount of gas procured. The lower joints of the 
tubing are perforated and a packer was put on the 
tubing at a point so that when the tubing was placed 
on the bottom the packer set above the gas. The 
packer is made of rubber, and the weight of the tub- 
ing bulges out the rubber against the wall of the well 
and holds the gas down so that it will come through 
the perforation in the tubing and up through the tub- 
ing to the top of the well, which top is connected to 
the pipe line. The weight of the tubing in this well, 
the tubing measuring three inches and weighing eight 
and one-half pounds to the foot, with a depth of the 
well, 3,422 ft., is about fourteen and one-half tons. 

“An idea of the amount of mat«rials required for a 
well and which must be transported to the scene, may 
be gained from the following: 

SEs sc hoe Ge Roa ved ee 30 ~=tons 
Machinery and tools ....... 25 tons 


Ten-inch casing ........... 5 tons 
8t4-inch casing ........... 13 tons 
65-inch casing ........... 13 tons 
Three-inch tubing ......... 144 tons 

NE slates ere 1904 tons 


“The cost of this amount of material needed in 
drilling and equipping a well represents on!y 40 per 
cent of the total cost of the well.’”’ 
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Public Utilities Securities Market 


Prices of Representative Gas Bonds 


Report 


(Quotations furnished by The National City Company) 


Jan. 12, 1922 

Company Issue Maturity Bid Asked 

American Lt. & Trac. Co........... Five Year 6s........ May 1, 1925 96 %Y 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co........... First Consol. 5s..... May 1, 1945 87 89 

Columbia Gas & Elec. Co.......... eee Mee is octane May 1, 1945 88 893% 


Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co. 
of Baltimore 


ite ducevuabs First Ref. 7%s......Dec. 1, 1945 105 107 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co....General 4%s........ Feb. 14, 1935 8314 &4 
Consol. Gas Co. of New York...... OC, TORT 28 w 0.500. Feb. 1, 1925 104 104) 
New Amsterdam Gas Co....... .. First Consol. 5s.... Jan. 1, 1948 72 75 
Denver Gas & Elec. Co........... Gen. (now Ist) 5s...May 1, 1949 8&5 88 
Deetrem: 4oer Gee CO. ons pokes caves Re $6) bcs ccweuot Jan. 1, 1923 95 97 
Equitable Illum. Gas Lt. Co. of 
PRION: . oibes wecceres UN Tiel i i a Jan. 1, 1928 9614 99 
Hudson County Gas Co............ NE BR asks kivnok i Nov. 1, 1949 8&4 87 
Laclede Gas Light Co.............. Ref. & Ext. 5s....../ Apr. 1, 1943 87 99 
Louisville Gas & Elec. Co.......... First & Ref. 7s...... June 1, 1923 98 100 
Michigan Light Co................ First & Ref. 5s...... Mar. 1, 1946 $5 88 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co........... i RE EUS eee May 1, 1927 89 91 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co............ Gen. & Ref. 5s...... Jan. 1, 1942 87% 88% 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co............ Col. Tr. Cony. 7s....May 1, 1925 100 101 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co............ First & Ref. 7s...... Dec. 1, 1940 104 105% 
Cal. Gas & Elec. Corp....:...... Unif. & Ref. 5s...... Nov. 1, 1937. 93 95 
Peoples’ Gas Lt. & Coke Co....... Refunding 5s ....... Sept. 1, 1947 85 87 
Chicago Gas Lt. & Coke Co..... NR Rie, eed be July 1,1937 90 92 
Portland Gas & Coke Co.......... First & Ref. 5s...... Jan. 1, 1940 8&5 90 
Seattle Lighting Co................ Refunding 5s........ Oct. 1, 1949 78 $1 
Southern California Gas Co........ Dat Wee... cain ci Nov. 1, 1950 93 ~97 
Utica Gas & Electric Co........... Ref. & Ext. 5s...... July 1,1957 83 8% 
Washington Gas Light Co......... General 5s.......... Nov. 1,1960 88 939 
Western States Gas & Elec. Co. 
OE Cabborala ooo. cacccasces First & Ref. 5s...... June 1, 1941 4 8687 





$3,500,000 Gas Issue Sold 


Providence, R. I.—First mortgage 
bonds to the value of $3,500,000 
have been purchased from the Provi- 
dence Gas Company by a syndicate 
of local investment houses consist- 
ing of Bodell & Co., Brown, L.isle & 
Marshall, Davis & Davis. C. A. Kil- 
vert & Co., Richardson & Clatk and 
W. W White & Co. 


The proceeds will be used to re- 
tire the $1,800,000 convertible notes 
now outstanding and pay the floating 
debt which has been incurred over a 
period of about four years to pay 
for permanent extensions and im 
provements to the property. The 
sale was effected last week. 


This is one of the largest issues of 
first mortgage bonds ever offered by 
a public utility in Rhode Island and 
the only large issue ever taken as a 
whole by local investment houses. 
The bonds are legal for savings bank 
investment and particularly attrac- 
tive to trustees, as they are free from 
tax under Rhode Island law 

The issue was sought by a number 
of outside banking houses, but the 
local syndicate was successful in pur- 
chasing, as it had the best facilities 
for distribution in the Rhode Island 
market. It was considered a desir- 
able time to float the issue as inter- 
est rates have declined on this class 
of security in about two years from 
7% per cent to a 5% per cent basis 


and because there is now a heavy 
demand for bonds of the highest 
class and a very limited supply. 

It is planned to retire the out- 
standing 7 per cent notes at 192 and 
interest on July 1, 1922. It was 
thought proper that the holders of 
the notes, a large part of whom are 
stockholders of the gas company 
(and in many instances holders of 
small amounts), should be given the 
first opportunity to exchange thei 
notes for the new bonds, and a suff- 
cient amount of the new bonds have 
been reserved by the syndicate to 
give the holders of the notes this op- 


portunity for a limited time. 

The holders of the notes have 
three options: To take cash in pay- 
ment at 102 and interest on July } 
next, to exchange the notes for 
bonds, or to convert par for par into 
stock of the company. ~The amount 


-of bonds to be issued will be reduced 


by the amount of notes which are 
converted into stock. 

Since it has become known that the 
syndicate purchased the issue the 
members have had numerous pro- 
posals from out-of-town investment 
houses to secure bonds. 

As these bonds are particularly de 
sirable for Rhode Island financial 
institutions, an opportunity will be 
given the banks, trust companies and 
insurance companies to purchase 
them before any bonds are offered. 
or sold to any one outside the State. 





Stock Issue Approved 


Haverhill, Mass.—Department of 
Public Utilities approves the issue by 
Haverhill Gas Light Company of 
2,340 shores additional capital stock 
at par ($50). Proceeds are for pay- 
ment of promissory notes outstand- 
ing Sept. 30, 1921. Company had 
petitioned for approval of total is- 
sue of $146,250 par value, for pav 
ment of floating indebtedness and to 
provide working capital. 
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Commission Rejects Service 


Charge Petitions 


Holyoke, Mass.—A--plan of re- 
ducing the cubic feet price of gas 
and adopting a service charge to 
keep up the amount of money col- 
lected. such as is now in force in 
Holyoke, is declared to be an actual 
increase in price by the«Public Util- 
ities Commission in dismissing the 
petition asking to adopt a similar 
plan in Southbridge, Palmer and 
Monson. The decision also points 
out that the burden of covering the 
loss entailed by selling to the large 
consumer at a low rate is unfairly 
thrown on the householder using 
smaller amounts of gas. On this point 
the commissioner said: “There are 
a few cus‘omers takinz large 
amounts of gas, who would receive 
very substantial reductions but who 
probably would not use much if any 
more gas. The proposed service 
charge. however, results in an in- 
creased rate to the great maiority of 
customers, without any compensat- 
ing advantages. “The incentive for 
inerersed consumption is a cheaper 
rate,” says the decision. 


Boston. Mass—The petiticn of 
the Spencer Gas Company for ap- 
proval of a proposed service charge 
of $1-per month per meter, addition 
to a rate of $2 per thousand cubic 
feet was denied by the Public Utili- 
ties Commission in a decision handed 
down last week. According to the 
decision the proposed service charge 
“would result in an increased rate to 
a great majority of customers with- 
out any compensating advantage to 
the company.” This is the first case 
decided by the commission under the 
new law which permits gas and elec- 
tric companies to establish service 
charges subject to the approval of 
the Public Utilities Commission. 


Court of Appeals Upholds 
Service Charge 
Rrooklyn. N. Y.—The appellate 
division of Brooklyn has decided 
that the Public Service Commission 





was within its rights when it per- 
mitted the Public Service Corpora- 
tion of Long Island to charge is cus- 
tomers for the use of gas meters 
This is the first decision of a higher 
court concerning a question that is 
agitating gas consumers in various 
sections of the State. The opinion 


was written by Justice Blakmar and 
concurred in by Justices Mills and 


Rich, with Justices Putnam and 
Kelly dissenting. 
The case first come before the 


special term of the Supreme Court in 
Nass1u County which denied a mo- 
tion for an injunction to res‘rain the 
defendant gas company from making 
the service charge which had been 
cuthorized by the Public Service 
Commission. A provision in the 
transportation corporations law pro- 
hibits any gas light company from 
charging or collecting any rent for 
its meters. The opinicn of the court 
says: 

“The plaintiff claims that the ser- 
vice charge is indirectly a rental up 
on gas meters and that therefore the 
Public Service Commission has no 
jurisdiction to authorize the defend- 
ant to make it. It appears on the 
record that in the computation of 
the service charge and the statement 
of the elements that enter into it, the 
Public Service Commission excluded 
interest and depreciation of meters 
on the ground that that might he 
construed as an illegal charge for 
‘meter rental.’ It therefore appears 
that the commission decided as a fact 
that this service charge was not di- 
rectly or indirectly a charge for the 
rental of meters.” 

The opinion explained that the de- 
cision of the commission was sub- 
ject to review by certiorari which 
would bring the evidence into court, 
and then it reads: 

“The question before us is wheth- 
er we can say without evidence of 
the identity of the two charges thar 
the service charge is equivalent to 
a meter charge. Certainly the case 
is not so clear as to warrant an in 
junction.” 








To Ascertain Effect of Gas on 
Trees 

Leominster, Mass. — Professor 
Charles Stone, of Amherst College, 
well known as an authority on trees 
was in Leominster this week at the 
request of the Leominster Flectric 
Light & Gas Company to ascertain 
whether or not gas was responsible 
for the killing of maple trees. Trees 
inspected were in front of the homes 
of Frederick V. lohannson, manager 
and general superintendent of the 
Jewitt Piano Company. on Boutelle 
Street, and Walter Damon, of the 
Damon Company, on Walnut Street. 
Professor Stone will make a writter 
report to E. O. Wedge, manager of 
the gas light company. David FE. 
sassett. head of the Forestry Depart- 
ment. called the attention of the gas 
company to the fact that there were 
leaks in gas pipes in front of the 
homes of Messrs. Johannson and 
Damon and that the trees were dy- 
ing. Before any definite action may 
be taken by the gas company how- 
ever, their representative, Professor 
Stone, will have to make his report. 





Announces Reduction in Ra‘es 

New Bedford, Mass.—The New 
Bedford Gas & Fdison Light Com- 
pany has announced a reduction of 
10 cents per thousand cubic feet in 
the price of gas to take effect Jan 
1. The new scale is to be $1.40 per 
thousand feet gross or $1.30 net for 
prompt payment. The Fairhaven 
rate will be 5 cents higher. The rea- 
son given for the reduction is “fur- 
ther reduction in prices of mate- 
rials.” 





Seeks Stock Issue 


Haverhill, Mass.—Officials of the 
Haverhill Gas Light Company have 
petitioned the State Department of 
Public Utilities to approve a pro- 
posed issue of $146,250 of cap‘tal 
stock, to anv for the cost of addi- 
tions and extensions to propertv. The 
question was taken under advise- 
ment. 
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Review for 1921 of Natural 
Gas Industry 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Alfred Hurlburt, 
vice-president and general manager 
of the Equitable Gas Company, re- 
ports on the progress of the natural 
gas industry in 1921 as follows: 

Outstanding in the natural gas 
business during 1921 was the co-op- 
eration of the general public with the 
gas companies in efforts made by the 
companies and advocated by the 
United States Government, through 
the Bureau of Mines, to procure a 
more efficient use of natural gas 
through the adjustment of burners 
and the installation of proper appli- 
ances for the use of the fuel. 


This prevention of a wasteful use 
of natural gas has permitted the gas 
companies to give an adequate and 
satisfactory service to their consum- 
ers this winter, even though there 
have been several periods of cold 
weather, and permits the statement 
that indications now are the gas com- 
panies have available the necessary 
amount of gas to provide their p2- 
trons with adequate service durinz 
the remainder of this winter 


With the aid of the Government, 
facts relating to the natural gas in- 
dustry have been detailed to punils ‘n 
the public and parochial schools. 
Lectures have been given by trained 
instructors in the proper use of the 
fuel and the kind of appliances which 
should be used to prevent a waste of 
gas. Demonstrations have been held 
in stores and various public buildings 
throughout the Pittsburgh district on 
the proper use of natural gas and ad- 
vertisements have been inserted in 
the newspapers and articles written 
telling of the exact situation in the 
natural gas industry and what con- 
sumers should do to aid in keeping 
natural gas available for use. 

The general system of education 
which has been carried out resulted 
in the general public having a better 
and broader idea of the natural gas 
business than ever existed before. 

The results of efforts of the natu- 
ral gas companies, the Government 
and others interested in preventing a 
wasteful use of the fuel is shown in 
figures of the average domestic use 
of natural gas during 1921 and 1920. 
In 1920 the average domestic con- 
sumption of natural gas in the Pitts- 
burgh district amounted to 155,000 
cu. ft. per consumer for the year 
During 1921, this average was 115,- 
000 cu. ft. This proper use of the 
fuel allowed the gas companies to 
have a sufficient supply for all needs 


during periods of the greatest con- 
sumption. 

The total consumption of natural 
gas in Pennsylvania reached its peak 
in 1917 when more than 200 billion 
cubic feet was used. Of that amount, 
this State produced 130 billion cubic 
feet, the remainder being natural gas 
imported from West Virginia. The 
production and consumption of nat- 
ural gas in Pennsylvania has been 
declining since that time, the produc- 
tion in 1920 being 90 billion cubic 
feet and in 1921 approximately 78 
billion cubic feet. 





Newport Gas Light Reduces 
Rates 


Newport, R. I—The Newport Gas 
Light Company proposes to cut 2214 
cents from the price of gas to small 
consumers under a tariff filed with 
the Public Utilities Commission, to 
become effective this month. The 
new rates affect only those consum- 
ers using 1,000 ft. of gas or less, the 
present rates for gas in excess of 
1,000 ft. being retained. The pres- 
ent tariff provides a net charge of 
70 cents for the first 100 ft. of gas; 
20 cents for each of the next 490 ft., 
and 14.5 cents for the next 500 ft., 
making the cost of a thousand feet 
$2.28. Under the new tariff, the 
first 100 ft. will cost 70 cents, and 
the next 900 ft. 14.5 cents or a total 
of $2015. 


Southern Counties Earnings 


Los Angeles, Cal—The Southern 
Counties Gas Company of Califor- 
nia earned its interest on its funded 
debt 2.02 times during the year end- 
ed Oct. 31, compared with 1 87 times 
during the corresponding twelve 
months ended Oct. 31, 1920. 

In a statement of earnings and ex- 
penses made public recently by Gir- 
vin & Miller, Inc., gross earnings 
are reported $4,012,279 for the year 
ended Oct. 31, 1921, as against $2,- 
783,370 during the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago, and as against a 
balance of $274,616 last year, the 
balance for the period ended Oct. 
31, this year, was $367,731. The 
statement follows: 


Gross earnings 
Operation and maintenance 


Balance for fixed charges 
Interest on funded debt 


Balance 


Service Charge Will Benefit 


Consumers 


Boston, Mass.—Seeking approval 
of a proposed service charge of 5( 
cents a month, accompanied by a re 
duction in rates from $1.50 to $1.20 
per thousand cubic feet, officials of 
the Malden & Melrose Gas Light 
Company appeared before the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commissioner and said 
that if the scheme is approved of the 
company’s customers in Malden, 
Melrose and Everett and Medford 
will benefit to the extent of at least 
$40,000 a year. Mayor Harrison 
and City Solicitor Spear, of F-verett, 
asked if the proposal was made to 
forestall a reduction in rates, and 
Mr. Spear declared himself suspi- 
cious of the company’s philanthropy. 
Attorney Benjamin N. Johnson said 
for the company that the plan 
would mean a reduction in rates for 
customers using some 18,000 out of 
the 36,284 meters in-use. Mayor 
Goodwin of Melrose asked for a 
continuance of the hearing and it 
was granted. 


Oil Drippings 


Consumption of oil in the United 
States in November jumped nacarly 
1,000,000 bbl. over October. 





Output of oil in the Mexia field is 
said to be 140,000 bbl. per day 





The Simms Oil Company is report- 
ed to have closed the vear 1921 with 
flying colors: A 13,000 bbl. per day 
well, Carter Well No. 1, Mexia. 





Suit Settled 


Worcester, Mass.—A suit brough: 
by I. A. Silverman, of New York 
against the Worcester Gas Light 
Company, to recover $4,452.08, was 
settled in superior court. Silverman 
alleged the money was owed to him 
by the company for services rendered 
in securing help during a strike in 
1919. Attorneys Campbell & Don- 
nelly were his counsel and Attorneys 
Charles C. Milton and F. H. Dewey 
appeared for the company. 








1921 1920 
PUGS eee 9's $4,012,279 $2,783,370 
a oe ee 3,285,854 2,190,921 
Tet ee $ 726,425 $ 588,449 
> aes Oe 358,694 313,835 





‘-cttwe kn $ 367,731 274,616 
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Commission Suspends New 


Rate Schedules 

Columbus, Ohio.—The State Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission has sus- 
pended for thirty days the new rate 
schedule of the Union Gas & FElec- 
tric Company in Norwood, Cincin- 
nati suburb, which was to become 
effective Jan. 1. It proposes a min- 
imum charge of 50 cents a thousand 
feet. 

At the same time the commission 
rejected the gas company’s proposed 
schedule for Elmwood Place, which 
was to become effective Jan. 1 also. 
Rejection was made on the ground 
that a village ordinance proposing a 
rate became effective Dec. 20. 

In the Norwood case. the commis- 
sion did not indicate whether it had 
assumed jurisdiction other than for 
the interim period, Jan. 1 to Jan. 3, 
the effective date of the city ordi- 
nance in case it is not subject to ref- 
erendum, on Jan. 19. Both the vil- 
lage and gas company attorneys de- 
nied the commission has jurisdiction 
over rates in the village. 

Whether the gas company rates or 
the rates proposed by the municipali- 
ties will ultimately predominate, or 
a modification of them, is expected 
to be threshed out in the courts. Gas 
company attorneys announced they 
intended to go into the courts to seek 
injunctions against making the ordi- 
nance rates effective. on the ground 
they are confiscatory. 

A turn at suing to enforce new 
gas rate ordinances was taken by the 
Union Gas & Electric Company and 
the Cincinnati Gas & Electric Com- 
pany when they filed actions in Ham- 
ilton County common pleas court 
seeking to enjoin the city of Nor- 
wood and the village of Elmwood 
Place from putting into effect their 
new rate ordinances, and to com- 
pel these municipalities to submit to 
the gas companies’ new rates pend- 
ing determination of the suits. 

When it came to a question of fix 
ing new rates under the franchise of 
the gas companies Norwood city 
council refused to grant an increase, 
and on Dec. 13 last passed an ordi- 
nance fixing the rates for the next 
three vears at 40 cents per thousand 
cubic feet, with a discount of 5 cents 
per thousand feet, the same as the 
present rates. The Norwood fran- 
chise ordinance was passed October 
16, 1905. 

Elmwood Place council, acting un- 
der the franchise ordinance passed 
there April 4, 1906, fixed the same 
rate for a period of five vears. 
Refusing to accept under these old 


rates, the gas companies at once weni 
before the State Public Utilities 
Commission and filed schedules of 
the new rates under which they pro- 
pose to supply gas to these two m1 

nicipalities. These rate schedules are 
the same as adopted by the Cincin- 
nati council, with a flat rate of 5% 
cents and 5 cents per thousand dis- 
count for the summer months, and a, 
minimum rate of 55 cents for the 
first 5,000 ft., with a 5-cent discount, 
and a sliding scale upward to a max- 
imum of 70 cents a thousand, besides 
a minimum monthly charge of 80 
cents, with a 5-cent discount 1f paid 
within five days. 

Now the gas companies seek to en 
join the two municipalities for at 
tempting to enforce their rate ordi- 
nances and compel collection under 
the old rate, and during the hearing 
of the ‘njunction applcition the com- 
panies seek an order of court permit- 
ting the charges to be made under 
the new rate schedule filed with the 
Public Utilities Commission. 

Attorneys Maxwell and Ramsey 
and Lawrence K. Langdon filed the 
suits for the gas companies, but an- 
nounced they will not immediately 
seek a temporary injunction. 


Oil 

Tulsa, Okla.—The traffic manag- 
ers of most of the large independent 
refining firms and members of the 
Western Petroleum Refiners Asso 
ciation in session at Tulsa the first 
week of Januarv, unanimously voted 
to petition the Interstate Conimerce 
Commission for a revision of fuel oil 
and gas shipping rates from the mid 
continent field. 

A committee previously appointed 
by the association is preparing its 
evidence for an additional 2pplica 
tion to the Interstate Conimerce 
Commission for a general reduction 
in refined oil rates on all other pe 
troleum products. The date for 
hearing of the petition has heen sc: 
for Feb. 11 at Washington, D. C 


To Hold Conliciainen 


Middletown, Conn Alderman 
Charles A. Anderson mailed a letter 
to the officials of the Middletown 
yas Light Company requesting the 
privilege to hold a conference be- 
tween the latter and the special com- 
mittee from the common council rel- 
ative to a reduction in the cost of gas 
in Middletown and the elimination 
of the service charge. This action 
was taken as a result of a confer- 


ence held last week at. the call of 
Chairman Anderson at which Coun- 
cilmen Frank P. Neville and Clar- 
ence S. Hastings and, in addition 
Corporation Counsel Leonard O. 
Ryan and Mayor James F. Connery 
were present. The committee went 
over the matter carefully and dis- 
cussed action taken in other Connec- 
ticut cities. , The members were 
unanimous in their decision that the 
time was ripe for action in this mat- 
ter, and that some relief should be 
coming to the public in this matter. 


Hope Natural Gas Co. Can 
Charge 30c. for Industrial Gas 

Charleston, W. Va—-The Hope 
Natural Gas Company, of Pitts 
burgh, Pa., has been allowed a rate 
of 30 cents a thousand cubic feet for 
all gas used for industrial purposes 
under an order issued Jan. 6 by the 
Public Service Commission of West 
Virginia, effective from Jan. 1. The 
action was taken on a petition of the 
company to be allowed this rate, the 
petition being one substituted for its 
original request for a 35-cent rate. 
A number of industrial users of gas 
protested when the first petition was 
filed but all but ome withdrew the 
protest by agreement when the 30- 
cent rate was substituted. 

Rates were formerly 28 cents per 
thousand for the first 500,000 cu. ft. 
and 23 cents for all above that 
amount. The finding of the commis 
sion after rejecting some of the items 
claimed for consideration in deter- 
mining valuation, held that it had 
been shown that “The percentage of 
the total expenses assignable to the 
applicant’s gas service was greater 
than the percentage of total revenue 
derived from the sale of industrial 
gas.” The commission found that the 
rate of 30 cents was just and reason 
able 


Palmer, Mass.—The petition of 
the Worcester County Gas Company 
for permission to make a change in 
its rates in this town has been de 
nied by the Department of Public 
Utilities. The company wishes to 
make a meter charge against all cus- 
tomers of $1 a month and reduce its 
rate for gas from $3 for 1,000 cu. ft. 
to $2. The adverse decision is given 
because it is the opinion of the de- 
partment that the proposed change 
would reduce the income of the gas 
company. It would make a redistri- 
bution of the load, to. the advantage 
of large consumers, at the expense 
of small ones. 
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Review of Rocky Mountain Oil 
Fields for Year 1921 

Included as the Rocky Mountain 
region are the States of Colorado, 
Wyoming, Utah, Montana and New 
Mexico. Regardless of the fact that 
strenuous work was done, only one 
field of importance was found and 
that is the Soap Creek field in south- 
ern Montana, controlled bv the 
Western States Oil & Land Com- 
pany. The Salt Creek field of Wyo- 
ming has led the procession all year 
as to the amount of oil prodyced. 

The production of Wyoming and 
Montana in 1920 was 21,000,000 bbl 
while 1921 shows the total of 24.000,- 
000, Montana’s portion being about 
100,090 bbl. in 1921. Montana has 
only been slightly invaded by the 
drill and something worth while 
may develop with a little more 
zeal. 

The wealth of the Wyoming oil 
for 1921, according to Robert G. 
Dill, expert financial writer, is: 
Gasoline marketed, gal. 375,000,000 
Value at average retail 

price, 25 cents...... 
Refined oils, including 

kerosene, gal. ...... 
Value at average retail 


$93,750,000 
200,000,000 


$30,000,006 
Paraffin wax marketed, 

TOMS 2 onc eereesceees 
Value at average nvar- 

ket price, 7 cents Ib. 
Lubricants manufac- 

Ses 14,000,006 
Retail value, approx... $4,200,000 

Utah, although invaded quite ex- 
tensively in the north and central 
sections did not give up any oil. 
The Carter Oil Company is trying 
for oil in the San Rafael Swell and 
the Uintah Basin. There were a 
few oil wells unearthed in Colo- 
rado but at this writing it is too 
early to predict with any certainty. 
However, good reports come from 
around the southwestern part near 
the New Mexico border 

Some oil was struck near Aztec 
and Farmington, N. M., and the 
Mid-West people and some others 
are following it up. Much is ex- 
pected. 

One of the most important opera- 
tions of the vear was the closing of 
a contract by the Mid-West Refin- 
ing Company, who entered the ex- 
port field in a large way, promising 
to manufacture 100,000,000 gal. of 
‘high-grade gasoline to be shipped 
to England. 

A trainload of tark cars a day 
will leave Casper for Baton Rouge, 
La., where the gasoline will be de- 


7,000 


$980,000 


livered to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Louisiana, which in turn 
will sell it to the Anglo-American 
Oil Company, the British unit oi 
the Standard Oil Company. This 
contract will require the full ca- 
pacity of the Casper plant for a 
year, leaving the company’s plants 
at Laramie and Greybull to take 
care of its other trade require- 
ments. 


Oil Upon the Water 

Colonel A. F. Humphreys, of 
Mexia oil fame, a resident of Den- 
ver, Col., is giving to religious and 
uplift institutions most of the mil- 
lions he-has made in oil. 

When asked for his reasons, the 
colonel said: 

“Well, a few years ago, when I 
was near death’s door, I praved 
God to grant me an extension of 
life. I promised Him to give all I 
should make in the future if I 
might live and help His. children 
Immediately my health returned 
and I turned myself over to my 
Maker.” 

So far, mission houses have 
been established in Charleston, W. 
Va—Colonel Humphreys bkaving 
been born near Charleston in 1360 
—Wheeling, Parkersburg and 
Huntington, W. Va.: Columbus, 
Akron and Canton, Ohio, and now 
plans are being discussed to erect 
an excellent building to take care 
of the Sunshine Mission, a non- 
sectarian charitable mission house 
conducted by that lovable man, 
Jim Goodheart, of Denver. 

From all accounts, the good 
work has only started, Colonel 
Humphrevs believing that it is a 
God given favor to any one to be 
permitted to assist the “down and 
out” to get back on their feet. 


Four Rate Cases Before 
Commission 

Oklahoma City, Okla—Repre- 
sentatives of several cities and five 
gas companies were present when 
the State Corporation Commission 
started hearings on applications of 
the companies for increased gas 
rates. The companies whose ap- 
plications were docketed to appear 
are the Consumers’ Company of 
Miami, the Muskogee Gas & Elec- 
tric Company of Muskogee, the 
Bartlesville Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, of Bartlesville, the Oklahoma 
Gas & Elictric Company, of Okla- 
homa City, and the Quapaw Gas 
Company. 

The commission took up first the 








Oklahoma Gas & Electric petition 
and made an effort toward arriv- 
ing at a valuation of the property. 
This company serves several cities 
in this part of the State, including 
Enid. 

Application of all companies ex- 
cept the Quapaw seek an increase 
in domestic rates. The (Quapaw 
asks a readjustment in its city gate 
rate. 

No indication was given by the 
commissioners as to how long it 
would take to complete the hear- 
ings. 

A protest was filed with the 
State Corporation Commission by 
the city of Keifer, Creek County, 
asking that the Keifer Light & 
Fuel Company be compelled to af- 
ford adequate gas service to con- 
sumers in the city. The complaint 
alleges that despite the fact that 
plenty of gas is available the sup- 
ply furnished users is not adequate 
to heat their homes. 





Stimulating Business 

On Dec. 28, 1921, the jobbers’ 
bureau of the Denver Civic and 
Commercial Association held their 
annual banquet. Optimism was 
the password, although the sober. 
reflective, minds of many of the 
sturdy salesmen at the festive 
board told them that the storm had 
not yet passed, still. fear would not 
lessen it any, while protective de- 
vices would thwart the flood wa- 
ters, if such a thing should happen. 

With such thoughts as these, 
each speaker weighed his words, 
the writer giving you some of the 
uplifting sentences used by one 
business man talking to another: 

“From every indication, the 
prospects for the coming vear in 





business—profitable business—are 
better than a year ago.” 
“The new year will present 


many difficulties, but it wil! help 
to bring the country back to nor- 
malcy.” 

“We in Coloradu have faith in 
America and we are going to re- 
spond to present-day conditions by 
being 100 per cent salesmen first, 
last and always.” 

“Of all things in the world that 
a man car have of all the occupa- 
tions that have been given to man- 
kind for the greatest outlet of will- 
power, for brains, for abilitv, the 
merchandise business is greatest.” 

“The world does not owe use a 
living. It waits to take all we have 
got to get one honestly. It is a 
great thing to fight through.” 
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Wants Gas Rates Reduced 


Binghampton, N. Y—Corpora 
tion Counsel Leon C. Rhodes went 
to Albany lately to appear before 
the Public Service Commission in 
the matter of the application of the 
city of Binghampton for a lower 
rate for illuminating gas. 

The city some time ago filed a 
complaint alleging that the re- 
duced price of material and labor 
entering into the manufacture of 
gas should entitle Binghampton 
consumers to a lower rate. The 
Binghampton Gas Works, through 
its attorneys, Hinman, Howard & 
Kattell, answered that the cost of 
materials and labor had _ not 
dropped to a point that would war- 
rant further reduction without loss 
to the company and the question 
will be settled before the Public 
Service Commission. 





Postpones Rate Hearing 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Public Service 
Commissioner William R. Pooley 
has postponed the gas hearing 
which was scheduled to take place 
in the Underhill Puilding, until 
Jan. 23, by mutual agreement be- 
tween the city and the Iroquois 
Natural Gas Company. 

At the hearing the city was to 
present evidence as to why there 
should be no increase in the present 
natural gas rates, despite the fact 
that the Iroquois Company is aug- 
menting its present supoly with 
10,000,000 cu. ft. of manufactured 
gas dailv, which is expected to be 
ready by Jan. 15. 

Deputy Corporation Counsel 
Rupp stated yesterday that the city 
had an expert checking up the Iro- 
quois books and the books of the 
Donner company relative to gas 
sold by that corporation to the Iro- 
quois Natural Gas Company and 
the Niagara Gas Company. When 
the hearing is again called on Jan. 
23, the city will present its findings. 
The company has completed its 
side of the case and has asked for 
an increase of ten cents over the 
present rate. At a recent meeting 
of the Public Service Commission 
a large number of gas consumers 
and three building contractors tes- 
tified they were willing to pay 
more for a better gas supply. At 
that time the building contractors 
blamed the city for obstructing the 
proceedings, stating that by hold- 
ing up a number of contractors 
from going ahead and building new 
homes in Buffalo 





Service Commission Powers 

Rochester, N. Y.—Power of the 
Public Service Commission to or- 
der the extension of gas mains and 
electric wires was discussed before 
the Real Estate Board on Tan. 6, at 
Powers Hotel by John A. Barhite. 
at one time jublic service commis- 
sioner. 





Dividend Resumptions 

New York, N. Y.—Return of 
confidence in public utility circles 
seems manifest in the number of 
dividend resumptions and in many 
cases increases. Public utility men 
believe conditions governing ope- 
rating costs are fairly under con- 
trol. Heretofore uncertainty of op- 
erating conditions prevented dis- 
tributions to stockholders even 
when current earnings warranted 
such action. Money that would 
ordinarily have been paid in divi- 
dends was held for emergencies. 

The Northern States Power 
Company has resumed dividends 
on the common stock, after three 
years, and directors say dividends 
will be maintained at the rate of 8 
per cent a year. Wisconsin Fdison 
recently declared $2.50 a share on 
its capital stock, compared with $1 
paid June 30, 1921, and President 
Insull, of Peoples Gas, Light & 
Coke Company, says he will be 
much disappointed if dividends are 
not resumed before the next annua! 
meeting, to be held about Feb. 10. 

Federal Light & Traction Com- 
pany is said to have under consid- 
eration resumption of dividends on 
its preferred stock, and a plan to 
pay accumulated dividends, which 
amount to 43% per cent. A direc- 
tor of Western Power Company 
says payment of back dividends on 
the preferred stock will be seri- 
ously considered around the first 
of the year, and larger dividends 
on North American’s common 
stock are looked for in the rear 
future. 

The Street was disappointed that 
American Gas & Electric Company 
failed to make a substantial distri- 
bution of common stock in addi- 
tion to the regular disbursement at 
the last dividend meeting. Earn 
ing would warrant payment of at 
least as much as 25 per cent. Last 
earnings report. covering twelve 
months ended Sept. 30, showed 
32.6 per cent applicable to $5,772,- 
700 outstanding common stock. 

*Middle West Utilities has also 
shown marked improvement dur- 





ing the year. Only recently it an- 
nounced an increase in dividends, 
effective after Feb. 1, 1922. Gross 
income for 1921 is running about 
12 per cent in excess of last year, 
which is the more significant when 
it is recalled that part of 1920 was 
a boom period for the company and 
early part of 1921 was distinctly 
depressing. For the twelve months 
ended June 30, 1921, net earnings 
of subsidiary companies aggregat- 
ed $6,380,194, compared with $5,- 
433,548 for 1920 and net income ap- 
plicable to the company itself, be- 
fore charges, was $2,642,935. 
against $2,386,991 in 1920. 


Gas Pairons Get Refund 

Lincoln, Neb.—A refund in the 
sum of $284,000 will be paid pa- 
trons of the Lincoln Gas Company 
this week. The monev is in re- 
bates to gas consumers who have 
for several years been paying in 
execess of a dollar a thousand, the 
rate fixed by city ordinance. 

The case has been fought in the 
courts until the United States Su- 
preme Court recently affirmed the 
contention of the city. 








Installing New Purifiers 


Shipment has been made of the 
new purifier and auxiliary equip- 
ment to be installed at the plant of 
the Wisconsin-Minnesota Light & 
Power Company, Eau Claire. This 
work was fabricated for them by 
the Western Gas Construction 
Company. 


Declares Dividend 


Webster, Mass.—The board of 
directors of the Webster & South- 
bridge Gas & Electric Company 
has voted a quarterly dividend of 
2 per cent, payable on Jan. 15. 








Tue Pawtucket Gas ComMPANy, 
George A. Stiness, treasurer, has do- 
nated $25 to the relief fund of the 
Pawtucket Police Association. Ac- 
companying the check of the com- 
pany was a letter in which was ex- 
pressed appreciation of the efficient 
service rendered by the Police De- 
partment during the year. 


THe Fatt River Gas Works 
Company has been granted a permit 
by the city of Fall River for the con- 
struction of a boiler house at the 
corner of Charles and Bay Streets. 
The boiler house, which will cost 
$25,000, will be erected by the Stone 
& Webster Engineering Corporation. 
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Cities Service Stockholders 

Cities Service Company, despite 
the unfavorable conditions which al! 
corporations experienced in 1921, 
continued to show during the year a 
steadily expanding list of stockhold- 
ers. Stockholders of record of Cit- 
ies Service Company on May 15. 
1921, totaled 57,491. On Aug. 15, 
1921, this had increased to 60,424 
stockholders of record and on Dec. 
15, 1921. there were 62,322 holders 
of record of stocks of Cities Ser- 
vice Company. 

Holders of the various issues on 
the respective dates were as follows: 


Preference stockholders ...;...... 
Preference “B” stockholders ...... 


Common stockholders . 
Bankers shares holders 


In addition to the above. holders 
of Cities Service Company stocks, 
there is an army of investors hold- 
ing Cities Service Company deben- 
tures and the bonds, notes and pre- 
ferred stocks of- subsidiary compa- 
nies, together with some minority 
holders of common stocks. In all, 
the holders of securities of Cities 
Service Company and subsidiaries at 
this time aggregate well above 100.- 
000, with distribution of the <ecuri- 
ties steadily increasing. 


Wants to Close Down Plant 
for Winter 

Niagara Falls, N. Y.—The Niag- 
ara Falls Gas Company has re- 
quested the Public Service Com- 
mission to close down its plant dur- 
ing the winter. The cempany 
claims it is operating at a loss, al 
though the rate at Niagara Falls is 
$2.47 a thousand feet. said to be 
about the highest in the State. 








Pendleton Gas Company 
Meets 


Pendleton. Ind. — The annual 
meeting of the Pendleton Natrral 
Gas Company was held at the town 
hall Jan 2. The reports for the 
vear’s business were read and ap- 
proved. The officers re-elected are 
President, J. J. Rogers: vice-presi- 
dent, L. V. Mays; secretary, R. F. 
Thomas’ The rate will continue 
the same as last year 50 cents a 
thousand. The auditing commit- 
tee also was re-elected, 1. B. Tay- 
lor, D. J. Williams and FE. D. Allen. 
Four wells were drilled by the com- 
pany in the past year and the sup- 
ply of gas is greater ‘than it has 
been for vears. 


Gas Company Keeps Pace 
with Growth 

Fort Worth, Texas.—Keeping 
pace with the rapid growth ot Fort 
Worth, the Fort Worth Gas Com- 
pany, which was organized as a re- 
sult of the consolidation of two 
other concerns in 1910, is constant- 
ly making extensions in the city 
and suburbs, accofding to ©. K. 
Shannon, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. 

An idea of the growth of the 
company can be best obtained by 





Aug.15 May 15 


Dec. 15 
eee este 25,455 24,680 24,504 
eae ge 4,923 4,884 4,755 
Saku the 8,602 8,327 7,935 
Rear ee 23,342 


22,585 





20,296 
comparing the number of consum- 
ers of ten years’ age with the pres- 
ent number. According to the fig- 
ures presented by Manager Shan- 
non, in 1910 the company had less 
than 4,000 users of gas. Now the 
consumers aggregate a total num- 
ber of approximately 25,000. 

And the end is not yet in sight. 
Shannon said. Of course, the 
amount of gas dispensed through 
the day varies with the weather, 
the colder it is the more gas is 
consumed. However, the gas con- 
sumption will range from 5,000,000 
to 30,000,000 cu. ft. daily, according 
to the general manager. 

There are more than 200 miles of 
gas pipe lines in the city alone that 
supply residents with fuel and heat. 
A number of the mains have been 
extended in 1921. The main ex 
tension was beyond Stop 6, on the 
Dallas interurban. The extension 
to the city lines includes the sub- 
urbs, as Riverside and others. 

Three main gas mains feed the 
gas to the people here from the 
west Texas gas field and the south- 
ern Oklahoma field. A_ sixteen- 
inch line was comopleted recently 
from west Texas via Joshua into 
the city and enters through Poly- 
technic. A sixteen and a twelve 
inch line reached the citv from the 
southern Oklahema ficlds. Many 
extensions are being made bv the 
company and others are contem 
plated. 

The price of gas has reached the 
bounds of reason since the consoli- 
dation of the old artificial gas com- 
panies. when the price of gas 
reached a figure as high as $1.50 
per thousand feet. No-w the price 


is about 67% cents, almost a 75- 
cent reduction. 

Officers of the company are M. 
W. Pahan, president; O. K. Shan- 
non, vice-president and _ general 
manager; C. K. Fletcher, assistan! 
manager: R. E. Harding, treasurer. 
and M. J. Adams, secretary The 
directors are M. W. Bahan, O. K. 
Shannon, T. F. O’Brien, \W. T. 
Waggoner and R E. Harding. 





Pays Five Millions for Oil 
Holdings 


The Transcontinental Oil Com- 
pany has purchased the holdings of 
the Continental Petroleum Corpora- 
tion in Creek County, Okla., for 
$5,000,000, according te announce- 
ment by F. B. Parriott, president of 
the Transcontinental Oii Company. 
One-half of the purchase price is to 
be paid in cash and the balance from 
one-half of the net profits produced 
from the properties. The price in- 
cludes approximately 5,000 acres ir 
Creek County, ‘ncluding twelve oil 
and gas wells producing 3,000 bbl. 
of oil daily. Fight offset wells are 
in process of drilling and rigs are go- 
ing up for twenty others, according 
to the announcement. 





Natural Gas Company Files 
New Rates 


Harrisburg, Pa.—The Pennova 
Natural Gas Company, furn'shiny 
service in Moon Township, Alle- 
gheny County, has filed a new tar- 
iff with the Public Service Com- 
mission, effective Feb. 1, by which 
the present rates for natural gas of 
50 cents net per thousand cubic 
feet up to 100,000 cu. ft. consump- 
tion and 45 cents net per thousand 
cubic feet above 100,900 cu. ft., 
are changed to a gross rate of 53 
cents and a net rate of 50 cents. A 
minimum charge of $1 a month per 
meter is established. 





Ithaca Gas Rate Cut 


Ithaca, N. Y.—A 13-cent reduc- 
tion in the price of gas for the city 
of Ithaca was the outcome of a 
meeting in the city hal! between 
the council and representatives of 
the New York State Gas & Electric 
Corporation, furnishing gas and 
electricity to this city. From a for- 
mer rate of $2 a thousand cubic 
feet the new rate will be lowered tc 
$1.87, going into effect in the near 
future. 





